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THE FUNCTION OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE IN EDUCATING FOR SOCIAL 
AND CULTURAL LEADERSHIP' 


> By Dr. JAMES BRYANT CONANT 


PRESIDENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


THE committee in charge of this pro- 
cram has provided a title for my address 
which is comprehensive enough to satisfy 
the most hardened educator. To one who 
has only recently emerged from the chem- 
ical laboratory it is positively overwhelm- 
ing in its completeness. As a matter of 

cet, all that I have to present this morn- 
ing is a discussion of certain obvious ques- 
tions which arise when one surveys the 
boundary separating school from college. 
As a novice in edueation (with a capital E) 
I am at a disadvantage in speaking before 
this association, and I can not fall back on 
the stock-in-trade of my previous existence : 
lecture table experiments. I have no ap- 
paratus before me, no wine to change to 
water, no preparations for a scintillating 
combustion, no train laid for a startling 
explosion to awake you at the end, and I 
assure you I feel the lack of these auxili- 
aries most keenly. 

As a starting point for the discussion of 
my formidable subject I shall assume that 
the aims of our educational system must 
be whole-heartedly democratic. This is a 
proposition to which nearly every one who 
is in accord with the fundamental ideals of 

1 Address given at the annual conference of the 


Middle States Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools, November 30, Atlantic City, N. J. 





this country will agree. We must endeavor 
to fit all our students to be good citizens 
and to prepare the ablest for careers of dis- 
tinetion. 
tional problem—edueation for citizenship 
and education for leadership. The 
half of this statement leads us directly to 


This sums up the modern eduea- 
first 


a consideration of our schools; education 
for citizenship is in the first instance a re- 
sponsibility of the schools and such a heavy 
responsibility as to be the dominant factor 
The 
problem presented is not easy to solve, but 


in this area of educational thought. 


a solution is slowly being developed by a 
I feel 


sure that ultimately we shall have certain 


series of successive approximations. 


definite conclusions in regard to aims and 
methods of secondary education and that 
these conclusions will be generally accepted. 
Indeed, they probably will be accepted with 
as much assurance as were the earlier edu- 
cational theories which we now see passing. 
However, I take it that the time for dog- 
matie statements has not as yet arrived 
and therefore in what I have to say this 
morning I may assume that we are still in 
a period of experimentation and are likely 
to remain so for some years to come. 

In discussing the training of leaders, I 


shall use the term ‘‘culture’’ to represent 


the sum total of all those activities of the 
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human mind and spirit which are an in- 
tegral part of our civilization. Our cul- 
tural leaders are the foremost members of 
all the professions. Some people might 
vish to restrict the definition and consider 
only writers, poets, philosophers, artists 
and professors, but I think such a view- 
point is much too Narrow. I should in- 


clude not only those just mentioned but 
also lawyers, doctors, engineers, inventors 
and industrial administrators. In all these 
walks of life the outstanding personalities 
men—profoundly in- 


the distinguished 


fluence the thought and action of the whole 
country. 

In spite of the ever-recurring tendency 
to scotf at brains, every one is well aware 
that intellectual ability is essential for sue- 
life. Medicine, 
natural science, social science—the leaders 


The pres- 


eess 1D professional law, 


of these fields are brilliant men. 
ence or absence of a few outstanding think- 
ers in a profession may determine for a 
number of years the whole trend of this 
thought and practise. 


branch of human 


Krom the educational point of view we 
would do well to consider the artists in a 
For the creative artist 


little 


separate category. 
be- 
His 


training and his inspiration are outside 


our educational system can do 


yond providing a general background. 
our province—if we try to tie him into the 
academic scheme of things we shall prob- 
him. Indeed, the 


1 about those rare geniuses who 


ably ruin much same 
may be sai 
arise from time to time and revolutionize 
some phase of human activity. J am not 
identifying our cultural leaders with these 
very few men and women. Their impor- 
tance can not be overestimated, but there 
is little an edueational system can do to 
develop them. 

Having thus defined our cultural leaders 
to include the Supreme Court judge and 
the eminent physician as well as the phi- 
losopher and the poet, let me consider the 


other half of my subject—the social lead- 
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ers. The healthy development of every 
small unit of community life in this coun- 
try depends on having a few men of un- 
usual character and of social vision who 
direct the political and social policies of 
the group. On a larger scale, in the state 


and in the nation such men determine 
many of the characteristics of our national 
life. On them falls, in the first instance, 
the burden of keeping alive the vital tradi- 
tions of our democratic society. Whether 
or not they hold political office, their influ- 
ence is so great that we all recognize them 
as national leaders. Such a person may be 
distinguished also for his expert services in 
a profession—this is incidental, however. 
He is honored, respected, and his opinions 
are heeded not because of any specialized 
intellectual power but because of the in- 
tegrity of his character, the wisdom of his 
judgments and. his skill in handling human 
problems. It is perfectly evident that 
although a specialized training may be of 
value to such men and women, it is not 
essential. There is no single educational 
program which would best equip a young 
man to guide the destinies of a city, a state 
ora nation. In these cases as far as formal 
education is concerned, we come back to the 
problem of education for citizenship. 

I do not believe the peculiar ability 
which makes a man a powerful leader of 
men can be much influenced by the cur- 
ricula of our schools or colleges. The gen- 
eral outlook and point of view of such out- 
standing personalities can be much affected, 
however, and this is the educational prob- 
lem. Our schools, homes and churches mold 
the character and determine the ideals of 
each successive generation of leaders and 
plain eitizens. As educators we are all 
aware of our responsibility in this matter. 
If there is any disagreement it is only as 
to the best method to be employed in im- 
pressing high ideals upon the citizens we 
graduate. Perhaps to-day there is an over- 
emphasis on the part played by the school 
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and not sufficient emphasis on the role ot 
the parents. When I read of some edu- 
cator berating a group of young men or 
women for their bad taste and low stand- 
ards I can not help thinking that the peo- 
ple who should really be addressed with 
words of censure are the parents. But let 
that pass—our educational machinery pro- 
vides no mechanism by which we teachers 
can give adequaie expression to our feel- 
ings about the wisdom or unwisdom of pa- 
rental action! 

Before leaving the subject of the educa- 
tion of our political and social leaders, | 
should like to mention one further point—a 
matter of considerable importance to the 
future development of our colleges and 
universities. In the last twenty-five years 
a steadily increasing number of college 
graduates have entered government service. 
The trend seems clearly to indicate that 
our civil service will be even larger in the 
future and of still greater importance. [| 
am using the words, civil service, in the 
I mean to include 
all non-elective, administrative, executive 


largest possible sense. 


and research positions in a city, a state or 
the Federal Government. These civil ser- 
vants may be scientists, economists, doctors, 
lawyers, business men—administrators of 
all sorts. The activities of government 
have been growing rapidly, quite apart 
from the recent expansion under the pres- 
ent administration. Now many of these 
posts of publie responsibility require a spe- 
cial training in the social sciences which 
our universities must provide. Many of 
the major positions demand such a combi- 
nation of qualities that we might almost 
say that the occupants must be both cul- 
tural and social leaders. 

In our education for these governmental 
positions we are perhaps faced with the 
merging of the two aspects of leadership 
which have been separated in the title of 
my talk. It is not an easy matter to find 
and educate men for the tremendous re- 





sponsibilities which public administration 
places upon them. I am far from belie 
ing that our legislators and elected execu 
tives should be philosophers or even scien- 
tists, doctors and lawyers, but I do believe 
that our civil service will more and more 
require men with great intellectual ability 
and postgraduate training. In our colleges 
and universities, therefore, in educating 
our promising youths for the learned pro- 
fessions we are also educating many di- 
rectly for public service. 

Now to return to our cultural leaders 
our professional men of distinction. They 
require a university education—in many 
professions a highly specialized training. 
It is of vital importance to the country 
that its leaders be recruited from the ablest 
material and that they be given the oppor- 
tunity to develop their talents. The ques- 
tion is: how are we to chooose the ablest 
for higher education, where is the edu 
sation to be given and how financed? Ap 
proximately one out of every four students 
evraduating from the secondary schools of 
the country each June enter a college or 
a university in the fall. Obviously a proe- 
ess of selection is here taking place. The 
problem is whether or not this selection 
always occurs in such a way as to serve the 
best interests of the country. 

I am very much afraid that it does not 
It is difficult to generalize for a country 
of forty-eight states and with a host of 
varied local conditions, but I suppose that 
no one will deny there are many youtlis 
of great ability and of high character whi 
because of financial considerations are un 
able to complete the education they desire 
I am well aware that in many states ex- 
cellent facilities have been provided for 
college and professional education at a low 
cost; but even in the best of these areas a 
certain amount of hard cash must be avail- 
able if the student lives at a distance from 
the state university. 
tions of the country higher education at 


In other large por- 











} SCHOO! 

public expense is available only to a lim- 
ited extent and sometimes at a cost which 
is considerable. Our endowed colleges and 


‘rsitles prov ide many opportunities for 


ns of scholarships and 


i 


fellowships. In the past in both publicly 
and privately endowed institutions many 
needy students eked out their living by do- 
ing chores of one sort or another. This 
has become increasingly difficult in recent 

ar’s And whether or not work is avail- 
able, I must admit I do not believe in the 


t is necessarily 


older American theory that 


good for a student to work his way through 
{ llea 

[ avree that hard work is an excellent 
thing for the boy who is just turning into 
a man and I know it is a fatal mistake to 
make life too easy for our college and uni- 


versity students. I do not believe, however, 
that it should be a function of our educa- 
ional system to provide handicaps which 
are unfairly adjusted so that they affect 
certain students and not others. I also am 
inclined to think that in these days we need 
not worry about life being too easy or not 
providing a sufficient challenge. If we 
have any question about our college life 
tending to soften our students, let us bend 
our efforts to making our collegiate and 
professional work even more effective in 
developing character and moral stamina. 
A problem which is much debated in 
endowed institutions is whether or not a 


given sum of money should be devoted to 
a number of small scholarships er should 
into relatively few large 
There 


complicate 


be broken up 


scholarships. are certain special 


eonditions which every aca- 
demie situation, but by and large I believe 
in large scholarships. In my opinion we 
should aim to have the scholarship funds 
of this country used in such a way as to 
enable the real 
ability to enter our universities irrespective 


of the financial status of their parents. 


high-school graduates of 


This means that if possible we should pro- 
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vide a scholarship as large as is needed. A 
promising student should be given suffici- 
ent funds to enable him to complete his 
higher education without luxury but also 
without privation; he should be able to 
devote his time to his studies without the 
distraction of trying to earn his living. 

I speak with great hesitation in regard 
to our publicly financed universities and 
the state systems of education which lead 
up to them, but one can net help wonder- 
ing whether in the future more considera- 
tion might not be paid to the question of 
selection. If promising material is really 
being lost in these states because of even 
a slight financial obstacle, then it would 
seem worth while to consider ways and 
means of eliminating this artificial element 
in the selective process. I am not arguing 
that more than one out of three or four 
of our school students should continue in 
the colleges or universities; indeed I am 
inclined to think the number might be 
considerably less, but I do feel that every 
effort should be made to see that the selee- 
tion is made wisely and does not come 
about as the result of accidental conditions. 

May I say a word more about our older 
privately endowed colleges and universi- 
ties, since it is their problems which par- 
ticularly concern me? Many of these 
institutions have an interesting and char- 
acteristic history. They have a denomina- 
tional or sectional relationship which gives 
them a peculiar flavor. It would be most 
disastrous if any regimentation of our 
college system should foree them to lose 
their particular clientele which does so 
much to continue their individual tradi- 
tions. We need more flavor, more individ- 
ual peculiarities in our colleges and univer- 


sities, not less. However, in most of these 


institutions it would be highly desirable to 
have a considerable number of the most 
promising students, say 10 or 20 per cent., 
completely financed throughout their col- 
lege and professional training. 
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It is an extremely expensive business, 
for example, to acquire the specialized 
training we demand of our doctors to-day. 
Is it good social policy to restrict this 
group to those who can afford to pay a 
considerable portion of the expense? The 
situation is less acute in the legal profes- 
sion, but in many parts of the country 
seven years after high school is an accepted 
thing. More and more business organiza- 
tions and governmental bureaus are de- 
manding people trained in the social sci 
ences who have spent two or three years 
beyond a college course. It seems perfect] 
evident that we must have as good men as 
possible in all these lines of work and that 
in every feasible way we must open up 
these careers to our promising youths irre- 
speetive of the accidents of their birth. 

But, of course, the question always arises 

-who is a promising youth? Many people 
have a rather deep-seated prejudice against 
the bright young boy who gets ‘‘A’s’’ in 
all his subjects. 1 think this prejudice is 
largely based on a misunderstanding but 
like all popular judgments it contains a 
certain amount of truth. Under our older 
educational methods it was very hard to 
distinguish between a student with a par- 
rot-like memory and a person with real 
creative ability and intellectual foree and 
originality. However, we are learning 
every year more and more about sorting 
out our students, at least tentatively. | 
believe that we can tell who are the promis- 
ing youths among our high-school gradu- 
ates—and not only those who are promis 
ing from the point of view of the learned 
professions but the future leaders who will 
be able to understand the complex techni- 
cal situations which arise in government 
and in business. 

Of course, we must try to distinguish 
real brains from mere memory, real imagi- 
nation and originality from mere glibness 
and sophomoric smartness, real enthusiasm 
for things of the spirit from mere lack of 
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interest in athletics. Above all, we must 
have due regard for those difficult and 
subtle considerations which are connected 
with what we call personality and ehar 
acter. Having tried to sort out our stu 
dents on the basis of these judgements, I 
think we should grant financial assistance 
to the promising students who are really 
in need of it. We should continue this as 
sistance generously, but not lavishly, until 
the beneficiaries have developed their na 
tive capacities by higher edueation and 
emerge finally into the world of affairs. 

Our marvelously developed school SYS 
tem in this country provides a mechanism 
by which a hitherto unheard-of opportu 
nity presents itself to young children of 
all conditions and in all parts of the land. 
It is quite clear, however, that as yet we 
have not realized the full capacities of this 
system for producing leaders—partieularly 
cultural leaders. Irrelevant factors of a 
geographic and financial nature have made 
impossible the higher education of many 
who would have done much to make this 
country great in the world of thought. 
Many who would have benefited countless 
fellow citizens by their services in the pro- 
fessions have dropped out of the edu- 
cational process because they could not 
finance a university course. 


AF ow, finally, I should like to say a word 


or two about the much-disputed question 
of the relation of the curricula of schools 
and eolleges. It would be obviously quite 
inconsistent for me to maintain that every 
boy and girl should be given the same 
school training and indiscriminately forced 
through the same mill. I do not even be- 
lieve that all the promising youths we have 
been talking about should be given the 
same pre-college work. I am very much 
in sympathy with the tendency to recog 
nize as early as possible those who have 
linguistic ability and those who have sei- 
entific or mathematical ability. It is my 


feeling that a very large percentage of 
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students could be separated quite satisfac- 
torily on this basis a year or two before 
going to college. Clearly this is only pos- 
sible if the school work has been of such a 


nature as to provide a real opportunity for 


testing the student’s capacities. Notice 
that I say testing his or her capacity—not 
determining his or her inelination. The 
two statements may be quite different : 


what would be a wise selection on one basis 


might be very unwise on the other. 


It seems impossible that we shall ever 
return to the day when it is felt essential 
that every one who is going to college 
studied two years of algebra, 
But 


[ can not help wondering if we have not, 


shall have 
reometry, Latin, French and German. 
in some quarters, gone too far in making 
If all the students 


are not subjected to a certain minimum of 


such subjects optional. 


mathematies and languages, can we make 


an intelligent decision about the advisa- 
bility of each individual’s pursuing further 
that branch of study? There is 


always the danger that the student will be 


this or 


in the position of the man in the ancient 
that he did not 


not he could speak Greek, as 


story who said know 
whether or 
he had never tried. 

There is still another consideration which 
complicates the problem. <A boy in the 
middle of his college work may suddenly 
decide that he has a real interest in a sub- 
ject he never before thought of seriously. 
Now I am not much worried about the pos- 
sibility that any one will wish to jump 
from a linguistic channel into the study of 
but 


cases where the 


mathematical physics or vice versa, 


there are a great many 
subjects do not call for such special apti- 
tudes. Take the case of medicine, for ex- 
ample. It is not necessary for all our fu- 
ture doctors to have marked scientific and 
mathematical ability, yet if a boy has been 
inadequately grounded in mathematics at 
school he is in a diffieult position when in 
the middle of his college course he decides 


to prepare to study medicine. Of course, 
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algebra and geometry as well as physics 
and chemistry could be taken up at that 
stage but, to put it mildly, the situation 
would be awkward. 

Take the other extreme. 
Latin and then develops an interest in col- 
lege in a field of history or literature or 


A boy omits 


philosophy which absolutely requires a 
knowledge and a thorough knowledge of 
Latin. What is He is faced 


with the alternative of abandoning his in- 


he to do? 


terest or doing a chore which should have 
been accomplished many years before. Of 
course, if this boy had linguistic ability 
which was recognized in school he should 
have begun Latin at that stage. But if the 
study of modern languages continues to 
increase at the expense of the classics, the 
situation I described might arise even if 
the latent ability and interest of the stu- 
dent had been discovered. 

I must admit that I find all these matters 
extremely complicated and baffling. I do 
not pretend that I know the answers to the 
many detailed questions which naturally 
arise from a consideration of the general 
problems which I have just been discussing. 
I certainly do not believe in treating all 
students in school as though they had the 
same intellectual capacity and were to 
travel the same road, nor do I believe in 
forcing a student who is a “‘linguistic 
moron’’ through five years of Latin. { I 
think, however, much more of a ease might 
be made for hammering a couple of years 
of French or German into every pre-col- 
lege student in spite of all resistanee.j (1 
might remark parenthetically that I have 
avoided the very difficult problem of when 
and where we are to teach our modern 
languages which may be required in pro- 
fessional life by even those who are most 
hopelessly non-linguistic. The prayer of 
all college teachers is that an all-wise 
Providence may so arrange it that the 
schools will turn out all their pupils speak- 
ing fluent French and German!) 

I realize that the content of our school 
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courses has been changed greatly in recent 
years and is being changed all the time in 
the direction of providing an education 
which will serve as a basis for satisfactory 
This 


a great step forward, but one can not 


an 


| full life for the average citizen. 


elp fearing that the development of edu- 
ation for citizenship may loom so large 
that the the 
students of marked ability will be over- 


role of school in educating 


ooked. An insufficient training in mathe- 
iatics and languages would have serious 
msequences for those very youths who, we 
all agree, should be the guiding lights of 
the future intellectual development of this 


intry. An insufficient mental discipline, 
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an inadequate acquaintance with the ne 
cessity for hard and patient work, may 
render boys and girls unable to cope with 
the difficult tasks which will confront them 
in the university. We 
future leaders both in mind and character 


must prepare our 
for a long course of self-development so 
that they may realize their own possibili- 
ties. The schools and colleges have a large 
task before them to provide the best pos- 
sible education for the mass of their stu- 
dents. 


to the country to select the future cultural 


They have an equal responsibility 


leaders as young as possible, finance them 
if necessary, and provide a school and col 


lege education on which they can build 


THE COLLEGE AND ALEXANDRIA’ 


By President GORDON KEITH CHALMERS 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE 


Tue visitor to Alexandria in the third 
ntury B.C. was impressed by the intel- 
ectual industry of the place. Art was pur- 
sued ina big way. He found streets covered 
by long colonnades, causeways and tremen- 
dous public works. Attached to the palace 
was a great museum—we should eall it a 
university—and nearby was the library of 
Alexandria. The royal banqueting halls 
were literally encrusted with paintings, 
sculptures and objets d’art. It was not a 
mere display of wealth. The Alexandrians 
were not Philistines. They earnestly culti- 
vated knowledge, and we ean think that 
they repeated over and over again to each 
other, and especially to strangers, that their 
city was a center of culture. Ptolemy 
Soter, who established the museum, did not 
really care for the truth or for scientific 
fact or for good form, but he was going to 
be sure that in Alexandria the greatest and 


the most renowed scholars of the Greek 


1 Address given at the installation of Dr. Chal- 
mers as ninth president of Rockford College, Rock- 
ford, Illinois, October 10, 1934. 


world should do their work. He got what 


he bargained for. His scholars were 
famous and worked primarily for fame. 
Novelty was a thing they cultivated, 


novelty and the repute of great learning 
What did they 


com- 


rather than learning itself. 


write? Footnotes largely. It was 


monly said in Alexandria: ‘‘Homer is 


enough for anybody’’; so little new poetry 
was written. When they were done with 
their footnotes, their elaborate textual stud- 


ies and their grammatical problems, did 


they even have Homer? One who looks 
into the morass of materia critica which 
obseured the great poems in those Alex- 


andrian books is sure that Homer was com- 
pletely killed before he was published. 
There 
published hundreds, and little care was 
The 


mania of authorship, the self-conscious self- 


were many books; each author 


taken about their quality. itch and 
inflation impelled by a desire to appear 


unusual was revealed in half-considered 
work. Novels written in a profusion of 


detail tended to an obvious, morbid realism. 
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The nuances of amour were _ infinite. 
Whenever frescoes were painted, statues 
sculptured or lyrics written, cupids were 
thought necessary. The literature was the 
literature of academies, the poetry that of 
In seienece the product Was eold, 
a bare rational half-truth rather than the 
Did the Alexandri- 
ans have a feast, they spent half a million. 


They 


‘m sensuous reality 


- 


Were they interested in ornithology ? 
had a zoological parade, and in it men 
carried bushes, from the branches of the 
bushes, cages fu:! of birds. 

Thus Alexandria epitomized the spirit 
of expansion, elaborate skill in all the 
technical tricks associated with the arts. 
[It was a city of art-school students, no one 
of whom would become a real painter. 
Selection was thrown overboard. Scholars 
desired fame; but, unwilling to risk their 
fame upon a few carefully wrought works 
which, in their Judgment, they could say 

re good, they produced much, indeed 
produced all they physically could on the 
hazard that something would turn out to 


be of value. There were many writers, 


many books and many readers, but the 
readers were easily satisfied, easily amazed. 
They were people of little taste, and their 
number could not save them. <A _ thou- 
sand second-rate readers can never call 
forth a first-rate work. 

Alexandria has arisen among us many 
times sinee the third century B.C. It was 
to be found not long afterwards in Rome. 
[t was to be found in spirit at the time of 
Louis XV in France. The Marlene Die- 
trich movie, pretending to be based on the 
history of Catherine of Russia, suggests in 
its fictional settings the Alexandrianism of 
Moscow in the eighteenth century. Alex- 
andrianism is not extreme materialism, it 
is not debauchery, though these things may 
accompany it. It is profusion of fact, 
mere eye-stuffing. Just to look at the stage 
sets in that film wears you out. 

In the Alexandria of our century we 


see the same elaboration. We love the 
map; we love to know the number of miles; 
we love population statistics; we love the 
telephone and transoceanie cables; in talk 
we love to repeat phrases many times— 
good things in their place, but we love them 
too well. One of our oldest universities has 
just finished its new library. Every Gothie 
detail is complete; the grill work, the 
stained glass, the carving is luxuriant 
everywhere. Cloisters, quatrefoil, corbels, 
gargoyles. The catalogue room is a 
medieval chapel; the telephone booths are 
Iranciscan confessional cubicles. So ex- 
pensive was the building to operate that it 
could not be kept open for the students to 
use during all the regular working hours. 
Our Alexandrian century loves encyclo- 
pedie thoroughness; we are proud of our 
reference books and the encyclopedia itself. 
This compendium of facts is now owned by 
a chain department store which we admire 
for its success in fitting its goods not only 
to the purse but to the taste of the many. 
Alexandria is not Mammon worship. It is 
the naive ambition of a powerful people, 
ignorant rather than greedy. They do the 
conventionally right thing and do it up 
brown. They elaborate instead of origi- 
nate; they expand instead of progress. 
What men lose in Alexandria is an un- 
derstanding of use. So many thoughts, so 
many paintings, so much jewelry, so many 
theories—all these are arrested before the 
eye for the purposes of show. The Alexan- 
drians of the third century lived not far 
removed in time from Socrates, but in idea 
what ages divided them! The classical 
Greeks understood the good of a thing. 
They understood it so well that they would 
have only the good, never troubling them- 
selves because their things were few. Did 
they want to know the truth about, let us 
say, a bridle, and what makes a good 
bridle? An Alexandrian would go to the 
encyclopedia and read about saddlery, but 
a pupil of Socrates would go to the user. 
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what the virtue of a 
The 


hest thing about a bridle is the thing it 


Ask the horseman 


bridle is: there is the truth about it. 


loes. and to be a better Greek, instead of 
asking the horseman, make yourself a horse- 
man and know in your own right. 

The 


forgets. 


Here is the whole secret of selection. 


hole secret which Alexandria 


You want to know about a tennis racket? 
[nstrueted in Alexandrian fashion by your 
encyclopedia, you might learn much about 

tennis racket—the cat-gut and the wood. 
| can hear the flat tones in which you might 
make dull a whole dinner party by parad- 
But do you really 
want Ask 
Bill Tilden; or better, play tennis yourself 
the 
[ts use shows the truth about it. 


ng your knowledge. 
to know about tennis rackets? 


and observe tennis racket in action. 

In this Alexandrian time the college does 
well to consider the use and so eseape the 
Now 


when I speak of use, one may think of type- 


spiritual poverty of multifariousness. 


riting. That is useful. But I am speak- 
ing of something more useful than that. 
You may think of nursing; that is highly 


a ? 
useful. You may think of making money. 
A university could offer its students text- 
books and courses in how to get rich quick 

before 1929. 


is infinitely more practical than all this, 


But what I am speaking of 


for it is useful to the mind generally, what- 
ever the mind may have to do. The Greeks 
would say, it is useful to the soul. Let me 
give an example. If I know from history 
and from the biography by his son-in-law 
that Sir Thomas More was an astute lawyer 
with a keen political sense, that he was a 
venerous, temperate judge, a scholar, a wit, 
a father full of fun and a man who knew 
his friends through and through, even those 
as fickle as his king—if I find that More 
resisted King Henry VIII, and when safety 
ould be readily earned by temporizing only 


} 
s | 
I 


ightly and by splitting legal hairs he 


stood on principle, for the truth and his own 
integrity going to the tower and to death 
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if I have this not as bare information but 
have happened to take it into my mind with 
feeling and conviction, then | possess a bit 
of knowledge by words more useful to me 
nursing or agriculture 
1929. 


I dare say that this morning I am ad- 


than typing or 


unshakable before or after 


dressing few who find it necessary to use 


chemistry in their daily business. There 
are some doctors here, some chemists, some 
but 


without 


nurses, some dietitians, most of you 


can do your work undertaking 


chemical analysis. Nevertheless, if 
the 


combination and the part which the speed 


you 


know recent theories about chemical 


and quantity of electrons seem to play in 
eall 


quality in matter, you have in your mind 


determining what as laymen we 


useful. I dare 


that like myself few o! 


something generally say 
you need to employ 
arithmetic to 
the 


others are physi- 


any mathematics beyond 


carry on the day’s work. Some in 


audience are engineers, 
cists and mathematicians, but for the rest 


of us algebra and geometry and _ trigo- 


nometry are not necessary in our protes- 


sion. Nevertheless, if you understand the 


swift calculation of angles by the use of 


logarithms and when you see lght re- 


fracted by a prism you can comprehend 
the geometric relations of the planes and 
angles, you have in your mind a thing 
eminently useful, and useful in so many 
not enumerate them. 


ways that I could 


There is a craven theory of education 
which says a student need not really know. 
To be able to find the reference books is 
enough, and to have in mind a table of 
Use is too quick to wait for 
too the 


trigonometry and the solid geometry are 


contents! 


reference books, and lively. If 


in your mind, you'll use them. Otherwise 
you’ll take some one’s word for it, and 


some else, not vou, will have the 


benefit. 
Let us think of another class of protes- 
the Wherever you 


one 


mind. 


sions useful in 
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may be, alone on a walk, sick in bed, sitting 
still to think the thoughts you love the 


best, you are that much richer if you can 


say to yourself Tennyson’s poem, ‘*The 

He « . { gr th ed h 

( s lands 

Ring vith the a rid, he stand 

r i sea h V 

H ate] from his ntau 

And i thundert } fa 
Knowledge of that poem is useful. It 
lightens the mind. If harassed by the 


creat welter of things to be done, indeed, 


by an Alexandrian welter of petty deci- 
sions, you can instruct your heart with 
Shakespeare’s sonnet beginning 

pense of spirit in a waste of sham 

Is lust in action, 


you are that much better off. If you know 
enough about literature to go any where in 
its treasure house, recognize what is valu- 
able to you, seize it and so possess it that 
you can use it whenever you have need, 
then you will have been justly equipped by 
the college. 

volce and with 
the 


what thines are most 


Kor in a firm cou- 


rageous Judgment, college must say 


useful. These Alex- 
andrian days have made cowards in the 
the 


of any great university and many of the 


academic world. Consider catalogue 


colleges. The number of courses of study 
judged of general value to the mind and 
preposterous. There is Alexan- 


soul is 
drianism par exrce llence. Everything is in- 
eluded for fear that something some day 
may prove of value, though no one would 
quite dare assert at this minute its sure 
worth. The curriculum must be chastened. 
Officially the college must say to the stu- 
dent, ‘‘A few kinds of knowledge belong 
to mankind at its noblest. Mastery of one 
or two of these you must have in order to 


be free.’’ 
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But even a chastened curriculum will not 
assure good eolleze work. Teaching itself 
can be done in the Alexandrian spirit, and 
The college, 


though, has a peculiar advantage among 


here lies our greatest failure. 
institutions of learning. It can recognize 
the simple truth that education is not the 
result of a system or a constitution, but a 
Think of 

Isn’t it 
true that you remember some one or two 


lively thing got by imitation. 

your own early days of learning. 
brilliant teachers? Were not your early 
ways of thought unconsciously instructed 
by a man or woman whom you admired and 
Many of you no doubt still have 
When perplexed, 


loved ? 
recourse to that teacher. 
you ask: ‘‘How would so and so deal with 
this?’’ That is imitation, 
Aristotle’s don’t 
approve of those who prate about person- 
We 


concerned with what goes into a 


imitation in 


sense. | mean here to 


ality—a depreciated word. are not 
*“stage’’ 
Imitation is emu- 
Pro- 


fessors must be admirable men and women, 


or ‘‘pulpit personality.’ 
lation of qualities, not of manners. 


attractive minds, whose way of meeting life 
the student wants to emulate. Rockford 
College, under the leadership of President 
Maddox, whom so many of you loved, has 
honored the study and practise of some of 
the arts, equally with a study of the sci- 
ences and the humanities. In doing this it 
has recognized the necessity of use and 
to be found 
the sense in 


selection. On its faculty are 
accomplished users of fact in 
later one 


which I have spoken. Sooner or 


who uses fact well produces an essay, a 
sonata, a poem, a story, a painting, a statue 
It is a good principle 
proved by experience that college 


or a scientifie study. 
well 
teachers must be fruitful in their own sub- 
jects. And here let me remind you that 
the college must expect the rich, firm fruit, 
attractive to many palates, not the esoteric 
haws, limes, mangoes and pomegranates of 


Alexandria. 
But in this century we are tempted to 








3 
% 
2 
u 


expect genuine creative work and the com- 
petent use of things in the mind of the 
artist only. As Alexandrians we have be- 
in to give up expecting vitality and free 
We have been 


willing to ask from him (notice the phrase 


yr] 


originality of the scholar. 


‘a contribution in his field.’’ One more 
footnote, one more minor commentary on 
, minor detail of a minor work will do. 
This spirit has already entered the class- 
room. Instead of masters we instruct spe- 
‘jalists, and even specialists are less and 
less equipped to deal accurately with their 
subjects than they were. The specialist 
plows a narrow furrow down the edge of 
his field. The master reaps with a broad 
scythe, cutting a fair swath across the 
middle. The specialist is limited by his 
knowledge, the master is set free. The spe- 
cialist belabors his subject ; the master finds 
joy in using it. I am speaking particularly 
of scholarship and the sciences, not the 
arts, but let me point out that scholarship 
and the sciences offer the only resource on 
which the arts may feed if they are to be- 
come great. The musician, the painter, the 
dancer must have ideas. He must know 
how to make them for himself, or his art 
becomes a mere Alexandrian technique. 
What is necessary for mastery of ideas? 
Certainly two things which in this century 
we are neglecting, even allowing to die. 
The first is words, the willing medium of 
our thoughts, our only means of apprehend- 
ing with precision most of the thoughts of 
the ancient 
For the 


sake of our ideas we must know our own 





others. We need language 
languages, the modern languages. 


English and some of the wonderful services 
it will render us. I propose an increase in 
the study of languages, not for the dis- 
cipline it gives the mind, but for what the 
languages say—so that the student may use 
them. Do you want the German poet and 
what the French philosopher said? If you 
know these only in translation, indeed you 
know them very poorly. Other countries 
have understood this better than we. In 
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France there is a saying, ‘‘A man with one 


language is a man with one sleeve in his 
eoat.’’ 

The other thing neglected nowadays is 
the knowledge of numbers. Mathematics 
has too often been considered the gateway 
of the sciences, and people have come to 
think that one may enter in by some less 
difficult side door. But mathematies is the 
very language of the sciences, for constant 
use. Inereased study of mathematics I pro- 
pose rather for the substance than the dis- 
cipline it gives. The greatest discipline, by 
the way, is the discipline of reflection, a 
thing learned only by the pupil of a mas- 
terful teacher, once the pupil has mastered 
words and numbers, which make accurate 
reflection possible. The Alexandrians make 
short euts; the Alexandrians satisfy them- 
selves with the peripheral studies, the up- 
per techniques, but simple genuine mas- 
tery of the elements is neglected. 

Think of it! 


colleges have drunk so deep from the Alex 


Our very universities and 


andrian cistern that even in the academic 
world we have substituted quantity for 
quality with open eyes. Think of the in 
iquitous course credit system of these days. 
Under it we inquire how many hours a stu 
dent has listened to lectures or sat in the 
library ; and we grant degrees. We say to 
the student, ‘‘If you can not do well, you 
must do more. Then if vou have done 
more, we can consider that you are as good 
as those who did well.’’ Here is Alex- 
andrianism. 

Freedom from it will come only when 
we recognize use. The artist recognizes 
use, so does any craftsman or performer. 
Have you taken lessons on the tight wire? 
How can I find what you know? I do not 
ask how many hours you have spent work- 
ing over the soft mats. I say, ‘‘Mount up 
the wire and let me see.’’ The scholar and 
the scientist must not forget what the artist 
Performance can not be avoided, 


Here 


knows. 
the student must be examined. 





ns may be written in the 
\ lrian spirit on the one hand or they 
. The merely faetual ex- 


extensive and 


1 iT ! 1 requires an 

finally examine 
€ pos an ! Student S a 

) ! What is important is both 
I propose 
examination @ive the student an 
s | performance. 
Ile must present a large body of important 
s and. thes he must eriticize and 
S rs \ square our shoulders 
nd ntess it there is no time in college 
ess study, we will make a beginning 
idjustinge the troubles of the course 
vstem and the attendant difficulties 
ransfer from one institution to another. 
At present if a student wishes to transfer 
rom another college into Roektord, if is 
exp 1 that we will ask her literally how 
many hours she has sat in the classroom, 
how long she has spent in the laboratory. 


» should do is to offer her a chance 
to perform. Then we can know how eapa- 
is and where to classify her. 

By its structure, by its philosophy and 


the character of its teachers, the college, 


hy 

] , } +34 ; ac 
as distinct from other institutions, has a 
unique opportunity to save its members 
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what our stu- 
of that 
generally useful knowledge; if they 


Alexandrianism. If 
part 


from 
dents learn is a small smal] 
body of 
learn this in action and master it, seeing 
close to them day by day in their many 
contacts with their professors a lively and 
gracious way of using knowledge, then they 
are likely to walk forth into Alexandria de- 
fended from the amazing distractions and 
The 


ambitious, 


detail. colon- 
the 


literary 


meaningless, nervous 


the 


note-making 


with 
the 
laboring for publicity and a facile novelty 


nades, museums 


pedants, hacks 
will surround our graduates. They can do 
no good in Alexandria unless they live well 
and are happy, unless they use experience 
and learning. For what Alexandria needs 
more than anything else is attractive ex- 
amples of good living. We can expect that 
our graduates will find life more lovable, 
and that taking life more seriously, as they 
do, they may feel free, perhaps, to be a 
little less serious about it. From them we 
may look for a firm quietude of spirit and 
a strong, eager word of approval for the 
few things of use and excellence which they 
will find. From some we may even hope 
for a clear and considered assertion, be tt 
in words, numbers, pigment, music, stone 
the of what is 


truly joyous and peculiarly useful in life. 


or on stage, an assertion 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EXCHANGE VISITS OF STUDENTS 
BETWEEN LONDON AND 
THE CONTINENT 


\\ NG to the London Time Ss BRdu ational 
Supplement, a report has been made to the 
r education sub-committee of the London 
Cou Council on the visits of London evening 
‘ idents » Paris and Vienna last 

Lilit 
| s of London students to foreign eapi- 
vere ( nized in 1932 in connection with a 


] ] 4 
rnational exenange ot stu- 


was inaugurated by a committee 


} | } } 
ondon head masters, head 





mistresses and inspectors. A considerable en- 
largement of the scheme was envisaged this year, 
especially for evening institute students, 370 
of whom went to Austria (Vienna, Budapest 
and Mondsee, near Salzburg); 202 to France 
(Paris and Wimereux) ; 312 to Germany (Ber- 
lin, Black Forest and the Rhine-Mosel district) ; 
105 to Spain (El Eseorial, near Madrid), and 
33 to Denmark; 110 from 
Volkshochsehulen and Fortbildungssehulen and 


German students 
their masters also eame to England and stayed 
with private families, their headquarters being 
at Borough Polytechnie. 


] 


In addition to evening institute pupils ar- 
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rangements were made for secondary-schoo] 
pupils to continue to take part in the plan, and 
the London branch of the Head Masters’ Asso- 
ciation arranged for 30 senior high-school boys 
to come from Berlin with their masters, a spe 
cial feature of this visit being that separate 
groups of six to eight German boys were allo 
eated to Beckenham County School, Sir Walter 
St. John’s School, Wilson’s Sehoo!] 
and Wandsworth School, 


as closely as possible with ordinary school life. 


Grammar 
and were associated 
Following the German boys’ visit to London, 30 
English schoolboys visited Berlin and its neigh 
ld 
i 


ae 


horhood, and were accommodated at Freienwa 
and lived with German boys. Ten English girls 
it to Germany for a month’s stay in charge 
of Dr. Mary White, German mistress at Brgh- 
ton and Hove High School, and a scheme was 
_ organized in London at Crofton Grange Orping 
ton, lent by Miss Beard, the head mistress, a 


party of German girls being welcomed there b; 


English schoolgirls, who acted as their hostesses. 


THE USE OF FERA FUNDS AT 
ALLEGHEN Y*COLLEGE 
Art the close of the present academie year at 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., 100 students 
will have received Federal aid in their pursuit 
$8,500 dollars will have 


the rate of $1,020 a 


of a college education. 
been earned by them at 
month. 

In a statement issued by the college it is said 
that when the college began to search for proj 
ects meeting government requirements, it did 
not take long to discover that every department 
on the campus had research problems that had 
been awaiting either the leisure time of a pro 
fessor or the money to compensate some one 
else to do the task. 
munity also admitted a dozen crying needs. Al! 


When ecnsulted the eom- 


the local organizations were understaffed and all 
the churches had planned projects that had been 
lack The 


library welcomed relief for its overburdened 


abandoned for of assistance. town 
staff, and local hospitals had much that a young 
“would be” doctor could do with benefit to him- 
self and the hospital. 

In giving these tasks to the students apply- 
ing for them, every effort was made to fit the 
Wherever 


the major interest of the student coincided with, 


right student into the right place. 
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or could be supplemented by, the 


work avail 
able, he was assigned to that task. 

Five young physicists are working in the lab 
oratory trying to determine experimentally the 


¢ 


energy between a normal and an 


difference in 


excited state of the carbon atom. Two bota 
nists under the direction of the departme nt ol 
biology are constructing a 
scaping and planting with 


A student fro 


transeribing rare old letters that 


specimens the 


college ravine. m the departme n 


of history is 


have recently come into the possession of the 


When completed the material will then 


1? . 
eollege, 


be available for publication. Several students 


in the department of education are assisting in 
data for the lvania 


the gathering of Pennsy 
study of “Oneoming Youth.” 

The direction of recreational activities in the 
various churches throughout the city and at the 
¥ MC -A. and Y.W CA is inereas ng the baek 
eround of several students on 


assisting in the actual 


psychology, and 
working out of the pro 


gram of the charity and social service work in 
the community is adding experience to the in- 
telleetual grasp of the subject for students of 
sociology. 

Clerical work is provided in the offices of the 
1] . 


COLI 


The alumni office is using several stu 


Alumni 


women and 


ege. 
dents in the 
Register. The office of the dean of 
of the dean of finds student 

] 


stenographie work very valuable. 


preparation of a new 


men assistance in 
The publicity 
office makes constant use of a student to compile 


statistics, do mimeographing and personals. 


STUDENT AID AT HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 
aids $266,920.55 


Harvard Col 


FINANCIAL amounting to 
were given to 
lege during the past year. 


undergraduates by 


rhis does not 1n 


clude earnings in jobs provided by the Student 


Employment Office. 

During the year 1933-34 the assistance fur 
nished directly to undergraduates amounted to 
$226,821, classified as 


follows: scholarships, 


$169,855; beneficiary aid, $10,538, and loans, 
$46,427, including $13,089 from the fund which 
board of 


is under the control of a trustees in 
Boston. 
The total a 


sources was about $16,066 less than in 1932-33 


.ount of aid given throuch these 
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due largely to a shrinkage in the income of last three years is to be found in the estab- 
ps and beneficiary aid funds and a _ lishment of the plan of temporary student em- 
deer nand tor loans. Under the tem- ployment. Students have preferred to supple- 
porary student employment plan, however, 183 ment their other resources by working instead 
ipperclassmen living in the houses were en- of borrowing. 
ibled to ea $40,099, so that the total amount 
of help provided by the college itself was THE BUDGET OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
$266,920. The value of the scholarship awards CALIFORNIA 
for 1934-35 will be approximately the same as THe University of California will ask an in- 
ear, crease in its appropriation of approximately 
Mxcluding the earnings under the temporary — ten per cent., according to a statement made re- 
ident employment plan, the total amount of cently by President Robert Gordon Sproul. 
id advanced to undergraduates in the form of Pointing out that the university took a cut of 
cholarships, beneficiary aid and loans in 1933-95 per cent. in the last biennium, President 
34 was equivalent to about one sixth of the total Sproul said that the regents would present a 
amount received in tuition. Although the de- — hydget of $14,104,517 instead of the $12,768,583 
mand on the various aid funds in general con- jt js spending in the present two-year period. 
tinued to be heavy, the number of students whe Jy hi. statement President Sproul points out 
had to withdraw because of financial reasons thot: 
Was no greater than in normal years. Every 
This still will be about a million and three 


possible effort was made to enable students of 
ability and promise to complete the year. 

So far as college officials are able to deter- 
mine, only seventeen students withdrew during 
the year for financial reasons, and in many of 
these cases there were other contributing fac- 
tors, such as low record and lack of interest in 
work. Only one of the men who withdrew had 
an especially vood record and seven were un- 
satisfactory. In some eases financial difficulties 
furnished a good excuse for dropping out, and 
the student 


the results which he was accomplishing were not 


in other eases, was convinced that 


worth the financial sacrifice. 


The amount loaned to the undergraduates 


was about $6,658 less than last year. In facet, 


been a steady diminution in the 


there has 


loaned to undergraduates during the 


amount 


last nine years. This tendency has been due 


that students have realized 


difficult to 


largely to the facet 


that it is more obtain jobs after 


graduation under present economic conditions 


and that it would, therefore, be very difficult to 
For the 


same reason it has been the policy to discourage 


repay loans of any considerable size. 
borrowing except where it is absolutely neces- 
sary and the college has set the maximum limit 
which any student may ordinarily have out- 
standing in loans from college funds at $400, 
so that he will not leave college with too heavy 
a burden. Another reason why the demands on 
the loan funds have not been so heavy in the 


quarters less than we had from the legislature of 
1931 when our enrolment was smaller and our obli- 
gations less, and when the dollar purchased more 
There is not one dollar of pad- 
This may be a political error, 


than it does now. 
ding in this request. 
but to us it is the only way, in view of the state’s 
financial condition. 

This meager increase would be used to restore 
the salary scale, and I should remind you that we 
alone of all state departments were forced to re- 
duce salaries, to replace diminishing stores of sup- 
plies and depreciated equipment, and to meet the 
rising scale of commodity prices. 

In spite of a reduction of more than four million 
dollars made in its budget by the last legislature, 
we have made shift to do a first-class job, largely 
through the loyalty and sacrifice and cooperation 
of our whole company, from the humblest janitor 
to the most distinguished professor. Salaries have 
been reduced sharply, particularly in the upper 
brackets. This action, forced upon the regents by 
lack of funds, is most unfortunate in many eases, 
and its harshness has been embittered by the fact 
that no other state department or activity has 
found itself under this compulsion. 

Not all has been lost during the current bien- 
nium, of course, for under pressure we have been 
stimulated to do some of our work less expensively, 
more simply, perhaps more efficiently. But a con- 
tinuation of the stringent reducing diet will in- 
evitably injure our vitality, limit our energy, im- 
pair our effectiveness and leave us, not one of the 
great universities of America, but just another 


college. 
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REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER OF 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY, according to the Alumni 
1933-34 
verage net return on its investments of slightly 
re than four per cent., according to the re- 
Bostwick. 


Vews, in the fiscal year received an 


port of Comptroller Charles H. 


\fter payment of all expenses of handling the 
ecurities and transfer of two per cent. of in- 
-estment income to the insurance reserve fund, 
the rate credited to the several funds was 4.0115 


cent., as against 4.299 per cent. the pre- 


year and 4.989 per cent. for the year 
endowment or income 


The permanent pro- 


ducing funds of the university on June 30 ag- 
vregated $29,281,902, an increase during the 
Of this increase, $771,869 is 


from in- 


year of $791,089. 
derived from gifts, and the balance 
principal under the terms 
of the endowments. Among the larger items of 
nerease are a gift of $500,000 from H. Herman 
Westinghouse, ’72, under a trust established in 


come transferred to 


1925, the income to be used for the advance- 
nent of the science of engineering; $88,561 
from the trustees under the of the late 
John MeMullen for the establishment of schol- 
arships in engineering; $80,960 from Daniel J. 


will 


ompkins, ’75, to the general endowment fund, 
and $50,000 from the estate of Charles W. 
Wason, ’76, for supplementing the collection on 
China and the Chinese established by him dur- 
ing his lifetime. 

The market value of the investment list on 
June 30 was estimated at 83.092 per cent. of 
the book value. This compares with a percent- 
age on June 30, 1932, of 60.56, and in 1933, of 
78.96. 

The net cost of conducting the university at 
Ithaca during the year exceeded the income 
available for that purpose by $31,145, bringing 
the present accumulated deficit to $664,109. 
Although expenditures were $23,445 less than 
budget appropriations, there was a decrease 
from budget expectations in income received, 
particularly that from students, which fell off 
approximately $47,000. 

The university has accumulated in past years, 
in addition to this deficit in current income, « 

ability against future income amounting to 
$1,210,871, which sum has been expended for 
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the purchase of property largely for future 
needs and for plans and studies in anticipa 
tion of building operations. These items have 
been temporarily financed from current credits 
and by borrowing from the endowment. 

The Medical College in New York closed the 
year with a credit balance in its unrestricted 
income of $33,228. 

Comptroller Bostwick reports that not only 
was the income from students reduced, but the 
pressing financial needs of the students in- 
ereased the applications for all forms of as- 
$20,000 of FERA 


funds were disbursed through the University 


sistanee. Approximately 


Placement Bureau under the direction of Her- 
bert H. Williams, °25, loans, grants, fellow- 


ships and scholarships were awarded from uni- 
versity funds to the amount of $175,814. 


GIFTS AND BEQUESTS TO PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Harotp WILLIS 
Princeton University, in his annual report to 


Dopps, president of 
the Board of Trustees, states that the university 
had received through gifts and bequests during 
1934, a total 
Gifts for permanent en 


ending June 30, 


the fiseal year 
amount of $389,984. 
to $236,751. 


contributions went toward current expenses, stu- 


dowment amount The remaining 


dent aid and grounds and buildings, being $125,- 
897, $16,694 and $10,640, respectively. The 
largest single contribution was a bequest of 
$75,686 from the late Henry G. Bryant, ’83, of 
Philadelphia, to be used for the establishment of 
a professorship in geography. 

Other gifts to which President Dodds in his 
report calls particular attention are the addition 
of $55,000 to the endowment tund of the Isa- 


bella MeCosh Infirmary through a $35,000 
donation by its ladies’ auxiliary and a $20,000 


Graff 
Cuyler; a total amount of $45,100 in gifts from 


bequest from the estate of Eleanor De 
the Carnegie Corporation and thirty-two trus- 
tees, alumni and friends for the current budget 
of the Sehool of Publie and International Af- 
fairs, and a grant of $17,511 from the General 
Edueation Board for the research program of 
the Couneil of the Humanities. 

By the will of the late John De Witt Sterry, 
89, of New York, Princeton received $39,411, 
of which $28,411 founding a 


will go toward 
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fellowship in biology bearing his name, while 
$6,000 went to the university library in two 
contributions and the remaining $5,000 to the 
eneral fund. Alumni presented $13,404 to the 

umni fund and $11,592 toward scholarships, 
tributing many smaller sums for 


Vell as Cont 


other purposes. 


“DISTINGUISHED PROFESSORSHIPS” 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN 

TAKING the stand that the deanship of a 
school or college or the chairmanship of a de- 
partment in a large university may become a 
burden seriously interfering with normal teach- 
ing and research work, if continued too long, 
the University of Michigan will in the future 
permit administrative officers to resign such 
duties after fifteen years. Such men will re- 
ceive “distinguished professorships” allowing 
them to return to full-time teaching and re- 
search. 

This plan, considered to be a distinetly ad- 
vanced step in university and college adminis- 
tration, was explained by President Alexander 
G. Ruthven, of the University of Michigan, at 
the meeting of the Association of Executive 
Boards of State Universities and Allied Institu- 
tions, at their meeting at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Two such changes have already been made 
this fall at the University of Michigan. Dr. 
Mareus L. Ward, long dean of the Dental 
School, was relieved on request of his adminis- 
trative work to pursue long-delayed research, as 
was Professor James W. Glover, head of the 
department of mathematies. Both will continue 
to teach until the retiring age is reached. 

President Ruthven said: 

The usual, and proper, form of government for 
our colleges places educational policies and their 
administration in the hands of faculty members. 
This means that teachers and investigators must 
be given administrative responsibilities. In large 
universities, at least, these burdens of deans, direc- 
tors and department heads are heavy and are 
bound to interfere both with teaching and _ pro- 
ductive scholarship if they are properly borne, and, 
as a result of faculty administration, many men 
come to the age of retirement without completing 
the work they have laid out for themselves and 
often even before that time find themselves criti- 
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cized by their colleagues for lack of productive- 
ness, 

My envisagement of the proper relationship be- 
tween the University of Michigan and the members 
of its faculties is based upon the opinion of the 
regents that men are added to the academic staff 
primarily as teachers and investigators; that ad- 
ministration is an added burden placed upon them, 
not a promotion in a hierarchy of an academic 
scale; that release from an administrative position 
does not mean demotion; and that, after a reason- 
able period of satisfactory service in an executive 
capacity, a member of the teaching faculty who 
has retained his capability for creative work should 
be eligible for relief from administrative duties 
under conditions favorable to the continuation of 


teaching and scholarly pursuits. 


LOSSES THROUGH DEATH AND RE- 
TIREMENT TO THE NEW YORK 
CITY SCHOOLS 

THrouGH death and retirement, according to 
a report printed in The New York Times, the 
New York City school system lost twenty-eight 
supervisors during the school year 1933-34. 
There were nineteen retirements and nine 
deaths. 

At the head of the list is the name of Dr. 
William J. O’Shea, superintendent of schools, 
who retired on February 1, after having served 
nearly forty-eight years as teacher, principal, 
district superintendent, associate superintendent 
and superintendent. 

The same day witnessed the retirement of J. 
Herbert Low as principal of Erasmus High 
School. Dr. Low was head of the Brooklyn 
school for nearly seventeen years, having pre- 
viously served nine years as head of the depart- 
ment of history and as administrative assistant 
of Manual] Training High School. 

Dr. Ernest von Nardroff, the only other high 
school principal to retire during the year, left 
Stuyvesant High School at the beginning of the 
fall term after a supervising career that began 
in 1908. 

The year also saw the retirement of Miss M. 
Louise Hutchinson, director of sewing. Miss 
Hutchinson was given the city assignment in 
1922 after supervising in Brooklyn and Queens. 

Henry I. Norr, principal of Evander Childs 
High School, died on January 19. A City Col- 
lege graduate, Dr. Norr taught mathematics at 
the Morris High School in 1913 and was trans- 
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ferred during the same year to Evander Childs 
High Here he 


capacity and lat 


School. served in the same 
ter as administrative assistant 
until the spring term of 1926, when, on petition 
by the first assistants of that school the school 
board appointed him principal. 

Dr. Eugene C. Gibney, who was director of 
extension activities, died in August, following a 
two-year illness which was the result of a severe 
accident in 1932. 
in 1919 and remained on duty until a few hours 
before his death. 

The schoo! system lost an active worker with 
1934 of Miss Luella A. 


director of kindergartens. 


Dr. Gibney became director 


the death early in 
Palmer, 1921 


Miss Palmer was president of four kindergarten 


since 


teachers’ associations, both local and state. She 
kinder- 
vartens in 1912, after teaching at Teachers’ Col- 


} 


lege, Columbia University. 


was appointed assistant directer of 


In addition to the above, fifteen supervisors 
have retired and six have died. 

Other deaths and retirements during the year 
are as follows: 


RETIREMENTS 


Millicent Baum, Junior H. S. 101, Manhat 
tan, February 1. 

Lena Kemp, P. 8. 
ber 11. 

Mary B. Kinkeldey, P. 
September 1. 

Sarah H. Conant, P. S. 168, Manhattan, Sep 
tember 16. 

Eliza A. Caterson, P. S. 21, The Bronx, Feb 
ruary 1. 

Frederick D. Sherman, P. 
September 10. 

Margaret Wilson, P. S. 53, Brooklyn, Sep 
tember 5. 


63, Manhattan, Septem 


S. 92, Manhattan, 


S. 41, The Bronx, 


Temperance Gray, P. S. 82, Brooklyn, Feb- 
ruary 1. 

Grace Bowtell, P. S. 131, Brooklyn, Oc- 
tober 16. 

Anna L. MeDevitt, P. 8S. 137, Brooklyn, Sep- 
tember 1. 

Annie B. Moriarty, P. 
tember 1. 

Kate McKee, P. S. 
ber 1. 

Maurice I. Jewell, P. S. 71, Queens, Febru- 
ary 1. 


S. 162, Brooklyn, Sep- 


175, 


3rooklyn, .vovem 
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Almeron W. Smith, P. 8S. 89, 
tember 1. 

Earl P. Haynes, P. S. 
ber 1. 


Queens, Sep 
140, Queens, Septem 


DEATHS 
Warren M. Van Name, 
Brooklyn, August 28. 


Knox, P. 8S. 16, 


Junior H. S. 
Margaret Manhattan, 
April 5. 

Plowden Stevens, Jr., P. S. 44, 
Mareh 24. 


The Bronx, 


Henry Mendelsohn, P. S. 167, Brooklyn, 
Mareh 18. 
Joseph T. Griffin, P. S. 205, Brooklyn, 


June 4. 

Katherine Brady, P. 8S. 54, Queens, June 17. 
CHRISTMAS LECTURES OF THE AMER- 
ICAN INSTITUTE OF NEW 
YORK CITY 


THE Christmas Lectures of the American In 
stitute on “The Frontiers of Science” were given 


in the auditorium of the American Museum of 


Natural History in New York on December 26 
Each tteen 


hundred young people. 


and 27. attended by about fi 


The 


ranged by the institute in reeognition of the 


was 


leetures were ar 


work done in science by boys and girls in their 
after-school hours. 

Dr. Harold C. Urey, of Columbia University, 
gave the first lecture on December 26 on “Heavy 
Water.” 


Dr. Robert Chambers, researeh professor of biol- 


He was followed on the same day by 


ogy at the Washington Square College of New 
York His entitled 


“Glimpses into the Mechanics of 


University. lecture was 
Cell 


Jeannette Piccard, pilot and co-worker with her 


” 


Life. 


husband, Dr. Jean Piceard, who deseribed their 
recent ascent into the stratosphere, was the first 


speaker on December 27. Mrs. Pieeard ex 


plained the scientifie significance of their flight 
in the study of cosmie rays. She was followed 
by Russell Owen, correspondent ot The Ne w 


York Times on the first 
South Pole. 
Antarctic.” 

Mr. Robert T. Pollock, 


ican Institute, and Dr. Roy Cl! 


Byrd Expedition to the 


Mr. Owen poke on “Exploring the 


Amer 
1apman Andrews, 
Museum of Nat 


‘ ; : 
exploration, intro 


trustee of the 
vice-director of the American 
ural History in charge of 
duced the speakers. 
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Those who attended the lectures were members 
of The American Institute’s Junior Science 
Clubs. In addition, honor students in seience 
were invited from high schools in the suburbs 

rrounding New York. These students were 
selected, in each Case, by thelr h oh school prin- 
cipal because of the excellence of their work in 


science, 
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The lectures were patterned on the Christmas 
Week Lectures held for young people for over a 
century by the Royal Institution of London. 
Such men as Tyndall, Faraday, Bragg and 
others have participated in these lectures. The 
American Institute hopes, with this first series, 
to begin a similar institution for the young peo- 


ple of this country. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Kart T. Compron, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, was 
elected president of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science at the recent 
Pittsburgh meeting. He succeeds Dr. Edward 
L. Thorndike, director of the division of psy- 
chology in the Institute of Edueational Re- 
search of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, who will deliver the address of the retiring 
president at the meeting to be held next year 
at St. Louis. Dr. F. B. Knight, professor of 
psychological education at the State University 
of Iowa, was made vice-president of the associ- 
ation and chairman of the Section on Educa- 
tion, and Dr. Joseph Peterson, professor of psy- 
chology at the George Peabody College for 
Teachers, vice-president and chairman of the 
Section of Psychol ry. 

Dr. Oris W. CALDWELL, professor of edu- 
eation and director of the Division of School 
Experimentation of the Institute of Educational 
Research at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been elected general secretary of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Seienee. He sueceeds Dr. Burton EK. Liv- 
ingston, professor of plant physiology at the 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Dr. Epwarp Bartow, professor of chemistry 
and head of the department of chemistry and 
chemical engineering at the State University of 
Iowa, has been chosen president of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society for 1936. He sueceeds 
President-elect Professor Roger Adams, of the 
University of Illinois, who this year automati- 
cally becomes president of the society. 


Orricers of the Eastern Division of the 
American Philosophical Association have been 
elected as follows: President, Dr. James B. 
Pratt, professor of philosophy at Williams Col- 


lege; Vice-president, Professor Henry Bradford 
Smith, University of Pennsylvania; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Professor Arthur E. Murphy, Brown 
University; Members of the Executive Commit- 
tee for three years, Professor Katherine FE. Gil- 
bert, Duke University, and Professor D. W. 
Prall, Harvard University. The association will 
meet next year at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 

AT the annual business meeting of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association held on December 
29, the following officers were elected for 1934- 
1935: President, Michael I. Rostovtzeff, Yale 
University; First Vice-president, Charles H. 
Mellwain, Harvard University; Second Vice- 
president, Guy Stanton Ford, University of 
Minnesota; Secretary, Dexter Perkins, Univer- 
sity of Rochester; Zreasurer, Constantine E. 
McGuire, Washington, D. C. Eleeted as mem- 
bers of the couneil for four years, ending in 
1938, were: Dumas Malone, of the Dictionary 
of American Biography, and William L. Wester- 
mann, of Columbia University. 

Dr. W. DouGuas MACKENZIE, president emer- 
itus of the Hartford Seminary Foundation, was 
elected at a meeting on December 20 president 
of the Institute of Student Aid. Colonel Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman and 
Charles Suydam Cutting were chosen vice-chair- 
men, and Arthur M. Guttery, secretary. 


Dr. Lity B. CAMPBELL, professor of English 
at the University of California at Los Angeles, 
has been chosen as the tenth annual faculty re- 
search lecturer. The selection of a research 
lecturer is made by a research committee, com- 
posed of those who have delivered research lee- 
tures in past years. 

Joaquin Duane, professor of law at the Uni- 
versity of Barcelona, has become Spanish min- 
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ister of education. He succeeds Filiberto Villa 
Lobos, who refused to remain in the Cabinet 
after an attack on his secondary education 
poliey by Catholie deputies in the Cortes. 

Dr. FREDERICK G. Novy, professor of bacteri- 
ology and dean of the Medical School of the 
University of Michigan, will retire from active 
service at the end of the present semester. Dr. 
Novy has been associated with the university for 
forty-eight years, having become assistant in 
organic chemistry in 1886. He has been sue- 
cessively professor of bacteriology and director 
of the Hygienic Laboratory since 1902. 

Dr. Paut R. Hanna has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of education in the School of 
He will take 


up his work with the summer quarter. Dr. 


Edueation at Stanford University. 


Hanna is now assistant professor of eduea- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and a member of the research staff at the Lin- 
eoln School. 


Dr. Jesse S. Herces, professor of education 
and dean of instruction at the State Teachers 
College, Shippensburg, Pa., has been appointed 
Ursinus 


associate professor of education at 


College, Collegeville, Pa. 

Dr. D. LurHER Evans, Compton professor of 
philosophy and since 1928 head of the depart- 
ment of philosophy at The College of Wooster, 
will be dean of the Summer School for 1935. 


HeLeEN F. Tucker, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of inorganic and analytical chemistry at 
Russell Sage College, has been appointed assis- 
tant professor of chemistry at Skidmore Col- 
lege, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Mrs. Lutu R. Lancaster, head of the De- 
partment of Child Development at the lowa 
State College, has resigned. Lydia V. Swanson, 
associate professor of Child Development, has 
been appointed acting head of the department. 


Dr. Frank D. Biopcert, president of Adel- 
phi College, has been appointed a member of 
the New York State Examination Board to fill 
the vaeaney caused by the death of Dr. Adam 
Leroy Jones. 

Miss Lucy WANG, president of the Hwa Nan 
College, Foochow, China, will be one of the 
principal speakers during the Conference of 
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China Colleges at Boston on January 13 and 
14, when a group of eight Chinese students of 
education will describe the work of eleven Chris- 
tian colleges in China. Among the sponsors of 
the conference are the presidents of Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology; Clark, North- 
eastern and Boston Universities; Simmons, 
Radcliffe, Tufts, Wheaton, Wellesley and Gor- 
don Colleges, and the dean of the Harvard Busi 


ness Sehool. 


W. L. Wituiams, who has been for two terms 
superintendent of the Madera County, Califor- 
nia, schools and eighteen years head of the 
Madera City grammar schools, has resigned. 
Ile is succeeded by H. L. Rowe. 


Dr. GROVER CLEVELAND Hooker, for the past 
five years assistant professor of education and 
director of teacher training at Stanford Uni- 
versity, has been appointed the first director of 
teacher training under the emergency educa 
tion program in the State of California. 


Dr. GEORGE HAROLD EDGELL assumed director- 
ship of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts on 
January 1. He was appointed last October, but 
his position at Harvard University made uncer- 
tain the exact date he would be able to take up 
work at the museum. Dr. Edgell has now been 
relieved of his lecture work at Harvard Univer- 
sity, but he will continue as dean of the School 
of Architeeture until the close of the academic 
At the 
ward J. Holmes, who has been director of the 


year. 3oston Museum he succeeds Ed- 
museum since 1925. Mr. Holmes was elected 
president, following the resignation last October 
of T. Jefferson Coolidge. 


ALFRED W. ABRAMS, director of the Division 
of Visual Instruction of the State Department 
of Edueation, has retired after serving public 
education in New York State for forty-four 
While head of the division, Mr. Abrams 
developed the use of screen pictures for regular 


years. 


class instruction in schools throughout the state. 
He initiated a plan of registering classes in 
certain subjects and grades having standard lan- 
tern equipment and taught through a systematie 
use of the slides provided by the state. The 
number of these classes has inereased steadily. 
The value of the negatives, slides and other 
equipment of the division has increased to ap- 
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proximately $500,000, and the loans of slides 
to about 1,125,000 a vear. 


Dr. CARLETON Brown, prolessor ol English 


it New York University, has resigned as na 
tional secretary of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation ot America after serving tor fitteen 
ears. He is succeeded by Dr. Perey Waldron 
Long, editor of the publications of the associa- 
tion, who is also professor of English at New 


York University. 
Miss AniceE Morrow, sister of the late Sen 
ator Dwight W. Morrow, 


to resume her work at the 


ailed on December 24 
for Istanbul, Turkey, 


American 


1] 
( o1evce. 


A W It ESS d spateh to The Ne w York Times 
from Amsterdam reports that several Nether- 
lands theologians have formed a committee 


Professor Carl Barth, 


, 1 
whieh 1s seeking to have 


recently dismissed by the German gov- 


ernment, appointed a professor at the Univer- 
Ss @ 


Dr. WILLIAM TrRUFANT Foster, director of 


he Pollak 


formerly 


Foundation for Economie Research, 
president of Reed 
National Student 
over W ABC 
Foster discussed 


National 


College, was the 


speaker on the Federation 


program broadcast and the Co- 
lumbia chain on January 2. Dr. 
“The Tenth Annual 


Student Federation Congress.” 


Results of the 


Joun H. Witurams, Nathaniel Ropes pro- 


fessor of political economy and tutor in the Di- 
vision of History, Government and Economies 
at Harvard University, spoke recently on “Mon- 
etary Policies of the New Deal” before the stu- 


dent body of the Fleteher School of Law and 
Diplomacy, Tufts College. 

Dr. GrorceE STARR LASHER, head of the de- 
partment of journalism at the Onio State Uni- 
versitv, and Mrs. Lasher were involved in an 


Mrs. 


and 


automobile collision on December 25. 


Lasher died as the result of the accident 


Dr. Lasher was seriously injured. 


Dr. Frank TuItiy, professor of philosophy 
at Cornell University since 1906, and from 1915 
to 1921 dean of 
ences, died on December 28, at the age of sixty- 
Dr. Thilly was from 1891 to 1893 


fellow and instructor in logie and the history 


the College of Arts and Sei- 
nine years. 
resigning to become 


of philosophy at Cornell, 
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professor of philosophy at the University of 
Missouri. In 


University, where he was Stuart professor of 


1904 he was ealled to Princeton 


psychology for two years, returning to Cornell 

in 1906. 
Dr. G. 

director of the anatomical laboratories and dean 


of the 


Cart Huser, professor of anatomy, 


Graduate School at the University of 
Michigan, died on December 26. He was sixty- 
nine years old and had been a meniber of the 


faculty for forty-five years. 

Proressor Henry Ewert, founder of Bethel 
College, at Newton, Kansas, died on December 
At the time of 
his death he was principal of the Mennonite 


30 at the age of eighty years. 


Collegiate Institute. 


Dr. Myron 
twenty-three years of the Seudder School for 
Girls, New York City, died on December 27 at 


the age of seventy-five years. 


TRACY SCUDDER, president for 


THE eighth annual School and College Day 
Conference will be held at Lafayette College on 
January 11 and 12. The topie for discussion, 
following a dinner on Friday evening, will be: 
“The Contribution Which the College Can Make 
to the Vocational Guidanee of Secondary School 
Boys.” A basis for the diseussion will be a re- 
Engineering Conference, 


which was held from June 25 to July 7 at La- 


port on the Boys’ 


fayette. The question as to whether similar pre- 
professional conferences might be helpful will 
be taken up. On Saturday the topie will be 
“The Reeruiting of College Students.” There 
will be an appraisal of the educational value of 
present-day recruiting methods from the point 
of view of the school, the college and the pros- 


pective student. 


Ir is reported that the late Dr. Gustave 
Straubenmuller, formerly associate superinten- 
dent of schools in New York City, left a gross 
estate of $46,808 and a net of $35,691 when he 
died on May 13 last. 


and cash amounting to ¢ 


He held mortgages, notes 
337,605. Dr. Strauben- 
muller left 250 pedagogical books to Hunter 
Mrs. 


receive 


Ana- 
$4,714 
yearly from the Teachers Retirement System. 


College and Columbia University. 


stasia T. Straubenmuller will 


A DECREASE of more than 10 per cent. in 


operating income of Washington University for 
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the year 1933-34 from the preceding vear is 
announeed by Chaneellor George R. Throop in 
the January issue of the Alumni Bulletin. The 
net loss was more than $195,000. Dr. Throop’s 
analysis of types of income and expenditures 
shows that tuitions failed by 10 per cent. to 
pay faculty salaries and that income from en- 
failed to 


salaries and general expenses for maintenance, 


dowment cover non-professional 


equipment, ete. The average student pays only 
about 45 per cent. of the cost of his education. 
Drastic economies during the past year in 
cluded retention of the 10-pe:-cent. salary re 
duction, an inerease in the teaching load for 
faculty members and a contribution by faculty 
members of free teaching in the night school 


and summer session. 


THE Department of Public Welfare, New 
York City, is negotiating with the Board of 
Edueation for the establishment of a free lip- 


eral arts center at 257 West Fortieth Street, 
for the concentration of the principal musie, 
arts and dramatie projects now being carried 
on under the works division by formerly unem- 
Commis 
sioner William Hodson states that the entire 


ployed actors, artists and musicians. 


adult education program of the city as con- 
dueted under the emergency work program is 
now in process of reorganization. The plan is 
for educational projects to be directed entirely 
by the Board of Education, the personnel being 
supplied by the City Relief Administration, in 
order to continue work for the thousands of 
unemployed teachers and others in the field of 
education. If present negotiations are com- 
pleted, the building formerly used as an ex- 
perimental theater for emergency workers en- 
gaged in dramatie projects will be used both 
as the administrative center for all adult edu 
cational projects in the works division of the 
Kmergency Relief Bureau, and as a center for 
branches of music, 


elasses in the various 


dramaties, the graphic and other liberal arts. 


A SIX-POINT program to give New York State 
fewer but better nurses is being considered by 
State Edueation Department officials, nursing 
societies and hospitals. The principal proposals 
in the program, urged by Dr. Harlan Hoyt 
Horner, assistant commissioner for higher edu- 


cation, call for a temporary closing of nurse 
training schools in hospitals and a change in 
training education to inelude a year of college 
study in scientific and cultural subjects. Other 
points are: A change in the education law to 
prohibit unlicensed nurses from practicing in 
the state; establishment by physicians and hos 
pital superintendents of a basie course of study 
for nurses; an examination to determine the 
personal fitness of a prospective nurse and es 
tablishment of more rigid high sehool eduea 
tional standards tor candidates for a nursing 
school. The suggestion for a closing of nurse 
training schools already has been favorably re 
ceived throughout the state, and fourteen hos 
pitals have announced discountenance of their 
schools. This is expected to aid in relieving 
overcrowding in the profession and to clear 


the wav for establishing higher edueational! 


standards. 


A PROPOSAL for the establishment of an artil 
lery unit of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
has been presented to the administration of the 
University of Virginia and will probably be con 
sidered by the Board of Visitors at their next 
meeting. Voluntary military training for at 
least 100 students would be provided by the 
establishment of such a unit. Student members 
of the corps would be paid approximately $9.00 
a month throughout the university session. The 
university, as its part of the expense of estab 
lishing the unit, would have to provide about 
$35,000 to be used for the construction of 
offices and garages or stables, depending upon 
whether the artillery used motors or horses. 
After this initial expense, however, it is under 
stood that all further costs would be met by 
the United States Government which would 
provide monthly pay and uniforms for student 


members. 


Le Puay Hovskr, 36 Gordon Square, London, 
W.C. 1, headquarters of the English Sociological 
Society, offers the following field-study surveys 
which interested Americans are invited to join: 
June 7 to 11, a week-end study of a remote 
Wiltshire village; July 20 to 29, a study of the 
Holy Island, Lindisfarne; August 1 to August 
24, a study of the Hebrides, and August 5 to 
August 25, a field study of Czechoslovakia. 
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DISCUSSION 


PLACEMENT BUREAUS 

[N SCHOOL AND Society for November 10, 
1934, L. O. MeAfee comments concerning the 
mpiushments ol placement bureaus operated 
by state teachers’ associations. Frankly critical 
of this means of solving the placement problem, 
he states: “There is a service in teacher place 
ment that may be performed by a state teachers’ 
association that is more needed than the estab- 
lishment of an additional competing agency. 
some professional group needs to coordinate the 
activities of the existing agencies, especially 
those connected with the normal schools, teach- 
ers’ colleges and universities.” 

Perhaps it is not generally known that there 
is an organization in existence that has as part 
f its aims the very things Mr. McAfee empha- 
sizes. Reterence is made to the National Insti- 
tutional Teacher Placement Association. In 
February, 1934, during the annual meeting of 
the American College Personnel Association, the 
teacher placement group, one of the five groups 
constituting the Personnel Association, was for- 
mally organized under the name given above. 
Some of the purposes set up are: To foster co- 
operation among placement officials; to foster 
research looking toward improved technique of 
placement; to facilitate distribution of available 
information on practises, problems and results 
of placement; to foster professional practises in 
the selection of teachers and to foster high 
standards of professional ethics. As one means 
of realizing these aims, attempts are being made 
to organize state groups as in Minnesota, Ore- 
gon and Illinois. Other plans inelude the 
launching of studies which will contribute to 
the purposes outlined. Limited experience has 
shown that the movement promises much of 
value to officials and institutions that become 


a part of it. bs : 
; Lewis W. WILLIAMS 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


LARGER SCHOOLS PROVIDE BETTER 
TRAINING 

Ir has been said that “the best foundation 

for the education of a suecessful teacher is 

laid in childhood.” Recently conducted exten- 


sive research in the records and early life ac- 


tivities of 300 graduates in the curriculum in 
agricultural education at the Pennsylvania State 
College substantiate the adage. 

The one-room rural elementary school holds a 
significant place in the early educational train- 
ing of graduates in agricultural education and 
teachers of vocational agriculiure. Many of the 
men concerned in the study have one-room ele- 
mentary school attendance on their records. 
It was found that, in general, attendance at 
a one-room rural school, the type still found 
widely distributed throughout Pennsylvania, 
represented a real handicap to teachers of vo- 
cational agriculture. Many of them seemed to 
lack a thoroughness in fundamental elementary 
school training, reflected in their college work 
and later in their teaching. 

Pursuing the problem to the secondary 
schools, the study shows rather high ecorrela- 
tion between teacher failure and the teacher’s 
attendance at a small rural high school. The 
composite of a number of commonly accepted 
measures, such as length of teaching experi- 
ence, salaries and salary increments and teacher 
transiency or the frequency with which teachers 
changed teaching positions, was used as a basis 
of getting at teachers’ suecess. Scholastie ree- 
ords and other data from their college activities 
were also made an integral part of the study. 

A general conclusion drawn is that the small 
school, not necessarily the rural school, for there 
are many large excellently equipped rural con- 
solidated schools, does not offer adequate fun- 
damental training to the man who plans to be- 
come a teacher of vocational agriculture. 

C. S. ANDERSON 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


RACE PREJUDICE 
THE item, “Race Prejudice,” on page 665 of 
ScHOOL AND Society for November 17, 1934, is 
a tragie truth. It is doubtful, however, that Dr. 
Gortner means that it is unfortunate that the 
man’s skin is black, but rather that many of 
those who dominate the country’s affairs have 
such an inimical attitude toward black skin. 
U. S. Brooxs 
JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


GERMANY’S NEW “RURAL YEAR” PLAN 


A NEW socio-edueational law of far-reaching 
yortance was passed by the Prussian Govern- 
29, 1934. 


a distinet innovation in socio-edueational legis- 


my 
ment on March This law is not only 
lation, but of fundamental importance in the 
The 


“rural year” plan was created by the Prussian 


political and economic life of Germany. 


minister of education, and this official is made 
The 


law was passed without extensive rules of opera- 


directly responsible for its enforcement. 


tion and has not been limited by narrow legal 
restrictions. Its application and modification 
are subject to the Judgment of the ministry of 
education on the basis of practical experience. 

The plan, which is one of the first of a series 
of extra-school-reform measures contemplated 
by the National Socialist Government, provides 
that “racially fit and biologically healthy” 
rraduates of secondary and higher schools in 

ties of 25,000 population upward shall spend 
ye year in an approved rural center desig- 
nated by the government. For the period of 
the rural year, the fourteen- to fifteen-year-old 
rraduates are exempt from the regular voca- 
tional training schools. 

The aims of the educational rural year are 
many-sided, but in the preamble of the law the 
reneral aim is stated as follows: “To awaken 
and develop in the participant the feeling of 
spiritual unity as well as an understanding of 
country life and an appreciation of a healthy 
rural environment.” The rural year is not in- 
tended merely to afford recreational opportun- 
ities to young folks from the city but rather 
that adolescent boys and girls from the city 
schools may have first-hand experience in rural 
life and activities. 

It is pointed out by the government that here- 
tofore the school children from the city have 
had no chance whatever to evaluate the bene- 
fits of living in the country. Because of a nar- 
row conception of social organization their 
minds were receptive for the destructive propa- 
randa of class interests. 
placed on the more “natural” education which 


Great emphasis is 


will be afforded through closer contact with 


outdoor life and participation in farm activities. 
However, the program, while emphasizing out 
door activities, also includes instruetion in his 
tory, home management and folk-lore. 

The formal part of the educational program 
ineludes instruction in the local, national and 
political history of Germany, methods of work, 
topography and surveying and_ geopolities. 
Special emphasis is placed on social aecomplish- 
such as vocal and instrumental 


ments, musie, 


popular art and folk dancing. Along with prac- 


tical training in agriculture and gardening, 
stress is placed on strict discipline and whole- 
some physical training. 

Up to the present time more than 400 of such 
rural homes or camps have been established. 
Kach of the centers accommodates from 60 to 
150 young people, separate homes being pro- 
These 


reality are in restricted communities, each hav- 


vided for boys and girls. homes in 


ing its own system of self-government. Remote 


from the cities, they are situated among agricul- 


tural areas, amid attractive surroundings. The 
educational plan of the community camps cen- 
ters around the social life of the youth. In the 


forenoon, actual farm work is done on the 


nearby farmsteads. The young people are su- 
pervised by the farmer and his wife, who serve 
as their instructors. The afternoons are gener- 
ally devoted to training in community activities 
and to sports. On Sundays, extended excursions 
are conducted to various points of interest. 

The individual camps are managed by eare- 
fully selected leaders and assistants. This is 
shown by the fact that of the 4,000 men and 
women teachers who were trained as leaders of 
such youth groups only 1,400 were able to meet 
the standard required for directing the work 
at these rural centers. The leaders are directly 
responsible to the government for carrying out 
the complete plan of education prescribed. 

On April 1, 1934, the government issued a 
statement showing that more than twenty thou- 
sand young people, a third of whom were girls 
from the industrial and border provinces of 
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West a , Rhineland, Saxony, | pper Silesis 

Berlin, were distributed among 
10 rural homes in the agricultural 
1 East Prussia, Pomerania, Grenz- 


Lower Silesia, Schleswig Holstein, Han 


Mark Br enbur 
i ypreciate the importance and significance 
of the German rural year law it should be borne 
national socialism rejects the idea 
in education, the major aim of which is the 
ere acquisition of knowledge. “It is our pur- 
» train body and soul by providing effee- 
training in physical development and char 
building,” tates the chief edueational 

He ceo nues 

A pl knowledge with a minus of character 
ad nd dissolut n Soul and character 
be the foremost objectives of education. 
Training of body and of character can not be 
taught, they must be lived. True edueation and 
nstruction in the traditional sense, are two differ- 


ent things. The new educational forces of national 
socialism must work in a direction opposite to 
ordinary, traditional school teaching. The people 
must not be trained for a super-culture which 
means anticulture and away from nature, but they 


must be trained for nature. 


The official interpretation of the new educa- 


} | } r +5 . 
lal phiuosophy continues. 
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Such an education can not be effected in closed 
school rooms and by a sedentary life. Sedentary 
methods of living and studying disillusion the soul, 
cripple the body, weaken the psychic and physical 
energies. Education for nature can only be carried 
out in accord with the demands of nature, e.g., by 
exercise and discipline. It results in a selection of 
the racially valuable and thereby strengthens the 
racial foundations of the people. It creates real 
characters of political soldiers in contrast to weakly 
intellectualism. The German reform of education 
must proceed from the basic idea. A mere school 
reform will not be able to accomplish that as in- 
struction appeals in the first place to mind and 
intellect always more or less dependent upon desk 
and school bench. Education must therefore not 


be limited to the school. 


According to the ministry of education of 
Prussia, the economie value of the rural year 
has already been shown by the fact that in 
April, 1934, a third less school graduates made 
application for employment than appeared in 
April, 1933. It is also noted that the rural year 
has already resulted in a noticeable relief of 
the publie welfare budget. It is pointed out by 
the authorities, however, that the actual results 
of the first year of the program will not be 


available until the spring of 1935. 


H. J. ArRNoLD 
WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


PRINCETON AND THE FERA 
HE action of several educational institutions 
n refusing to accept FERA assistance for their 
undergraduates is of peculiar interest to Prince- 
ton, because the university has accepted the 
FERA program and by the end of the year will 
have received approximately $30,000. 

We believe an effective answer could be pre- 
sented if state universities objected to the pres- 
entation of publie funds to private institutions. 
Strangely enough, however, eriticism has not 
from that quarter, but from certain pri- 
» institutions to whom assistance was offered. 

In general, three reasons are given by the col- 
lezes which have turned down the FERA: (1) 


Aeceptanece would indicate academie approval 


of lavish federal Santa Clausing; (2) The fed- 
eral government might gain some subtle control 
over the educational policy of the institutions 
included in the program, and (3) Too many 
young people are going to college anyway. 

As to the first point, if the money is needed, 
there is no reason why acceptance may be taken 
as a statement of political belief or for that 
matter, as a comment on any other form of gov- 
ernmental expenditure. We have heard no aca- 
demie suggestion that the money is not needed, 
and needed badly. Williams College, the most 
bitter denouncer of the FERA, is operating on 
an unbalanced budget and is taking thousands 
of dollars from general funds in order to give 
financial assistance to its undergraduates. 
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The president and trustees of Princeton hold 
tieal beliefs which might promise something 
ess than a cordial reception for New Deal eco 
they were more interested in the 


ergraduates; they accepted the money 


ke pt clear of polities. 
As to the second point, that the FERA might 
control over private institutions, a perusal 
the terms on which the money is assigned 
soon end worries on that seore. Aside from 
the definition of those eligible for assistance (see 
below), the only rules relate to rate of pay, nun 
ber of hours, and type of work. If rules af 
fecting edueational policy were imposed, we are 
confident Princeton would reject further as 
sistance. 

The third point seems the least tenable of all, 
vet it is stressed in many academie criticisms 
of the FERA. It is suggested that too many 
students are now in college, and that the FERA, 

iich keeps people in college instead of foreing 

em out to swell the ranks of the unemployed, 
socially vicious. This is preposterous. Here 
the official description of the way jobs are 

s oned: 

1. NEED. The student’s financial condition 

l be such as to make impossible his atten- 

at college without this aid. 
2. CHARACTER AND ABILITY TO Do COLLEGE 
Work. The students shall be of good character 
nd, judged by the usual methods of determin 
ng ability employed by the particular college, 
possess such ability as to give assurance 
it they will do high-grade work in college. 
If any institution feels that its enrolment in 


1 


cludes too many men of low ability, it is per- 
fectly free to raise the entrance requirements, 
or to raise the standards for those already ad- 
mitted. The FERA has nothing to say on that 
subject, but it does help to make financially pos- 
sible the edueation for which the college, by its 
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act of admission, says ited.—The 


Princeton Alumni Wee 


ARTHUR 


By the death of Dr. Aa vinslow Peiree, 
secondary education in New England loses one 
of its most useful and warmly appealing lead 


ers. For thirty-seven years he stood as head 
master of Dean Academy, and of all the hun 
dreds of pupils who passed through the school 


during that time it seemed—almost literally 
that he never forgot a single girl or boy. Hav 
ing made the student’s preparatory education 
competent and well-rounded, he treated the day 
of graduation merely as the beginning of 
fatherly interest in the further progress of 
every Dean pupil, both in college and in prae 
tical life. Any eall for his help or advice was 
instantly met, with a willing grace that added 
much to the worth of its substance. While this 
readiness to help was accorded by him to all 
impartially, nevertheless, if there was particular 
need of guidance or friendly assistance, as in 
the case of a student who had gone through 
school as an orphan, Dr. Peirce redoubled his 
efforts, making sure that the work would con 
tribute to the graduate’s success in his or her 
profession. 

Possessing such a spirit, the headmaster of 
Dean Academy naturally had a strong capacity 
to direct his faeulty of teachers in most con 
structive manner. He knew how to establish 
and maintain union of purpose and harmony 
of relations throughout the corps. His publie 
services also were many, perhaps the most im- 
portant of them, outside of Franklin, being his 
active and devoted work as a trustee of Tufts 
College. The mourning felt for him to-day is 
proportionate to the blessing his life so widely 


extended.—The Boston Transcript. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 
TWENTY-FIVE hundred members of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association assembled 
at Harrisburg, December 26-28, in the eighty- 
fifth convention of the organization. Program 


topies were centered around the themes, “What 


is right with America,” and “What is right 
with American Edueation.” General session 
headliners of the three-day program arranged 
by Carmon Ross, of Edinboro, president, and 
J. Herbert Kelley, 
Pinchot, Governor of Pennsylvania; Paul V. 
MeNutt, Governor of Indiana; Louis J. Taber, 


secretary, included: Gifford 








\ ( \ ! Grange; Robert M. 
I l ! [ Ve itv of Chi- 
( ( ( } preside ol e Univer- 
vy of Wis Carmon Ro president of 

{ Clatior ! lo Kelme Morgan, editor 

( ] r) tne Na oO! il | aueation Asso- 
Conver | es dwe principally upon 

he presen ynormal conditions of American 
fe and p nted the Way toward a new eco- 

nomie and social policy for the nation.  At- 
tributing ¢ present difficulties to a “break- 
down of the world’s financial system,” “the 
revolutionary changes that science, technology 
and power production have effected in the 


industrial system,” and to “the strange 
revival of a stubborn and swashbuckling nation- 


Pre Frank the 


icceptance of an economies of plenty in which 


alism,” ident Glenn advocated 


there should be given “less attention to an arti- 
ficial fixing of prices and more attention to an 


authentie freeing of the energies of business, 


industry and agriculture to create new wealth 


from alone we provide adequate 


for 


for producers.” 


can 


buying power consumers and adequate 
profit 

President Hutchins expressed the view that 
the way out of the present dilemma would be 
found through the “free and independent exer- 
» of the intelligence,’ and to that end urged 
chers to make it the first duty of the school 
the pupil an understanding of the so- 
he “The of 


tional program that we must now carry through 


ciety in which lives. kind educa- 


ean not be sustained without federal aid, and 
federal aid on a permanent basis.” 

President Ross outlined a program of eduea- 
the 


sympathetic cooperation of all citizens in the 


tional interpretation which would insure 
readjustments which need to be made in school 
organization and instruction. 

Editor Morgan, 


lace and others contemplated, enumerated the 


that 


surveying changes taking 


} 
i 
{ 
I 


ollowing ideals are “right” and which 


retained and strengthened in Amer- 


ean tradition: home life, private 


property, 
democracy, equality of opportunity, universal 
education, religious freedom, public responsi- 
bility for citizen welfare and a science of na- 
tional planning. 


included that 


Important convention 


reports 
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of the committee on new units of sehool ad- 


ministration. This report proposed the creation 


of county school 


ot members elected by the County School Di- 


executive committees composed 


rectors Association for the purpose of making 
recommendations for the regrouping of present 
school districts into new community districts 
having as their nucleus the high school or nat- 
ural community centers. 

Resolutions of the convention called for eon- 
tinuity of state policy toward education and the 
appointinent of the State Superintendent of 
Publie Instruction by a non-partisan Council of 
Education, the broadening of the tax base for 
educational purposes in such a way that real 
estate may be relieved of its present burden, and 
the restoration of salary schedules in accordance 
the 


mental agencies. 


with tendencies in business and govern- 

A message from Governor-elect George H. 
Earle, read to the convention by President Ross, 
pledged unqualified support of the teachers in 
their efforts to maintain adequate educational 
opportunity for the children of the State, and 
. to 
htt the burden of school support from real 


estate” as one of the objectives of the new gov- 


pointed out a “reasonable income tax . . 


ernor’s administration. 

A feature of convention activities was a past- 
presidents’ dinner attended by fifteen of the 
twenty-one living past presidents of the organi- 
zation. D. J. Waller, Bloomsburg, Pa., eighty- 
four years old, one-time state superintendent, 


Dr. Waller 


headed the Pennsylvania teachers at their New 


was the senior past officer present. 


Castle convention in 1897. 

Seeretary Kelley announced an increase in 
membership of 12,000 members in 1934 over 
of 1933. 
were elected for the ensuing year: Ben Graham, 
of schools, Pittsburgh, presi- 


the enrolment The following officers 
superintendent 
dent; Carmon Ross, Edinboro, first vice-presi- 
dent; M. H. Thomas, superintenden of schools, 
Harrisburg, second vice-president; J. Herbert 
Kelley, Pennsylvania state director of the Na- 
Edueation Association. 
to 
State Edueation Association at the annual con- 
vention of the National Education Association 
to be held in Denver, Colorado, next July. 
BELMONT FARLEY 


tional Sixty delegates 


were elected represent the Pennsylvania 
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Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920-1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924— 


COMMENTS ON THINGS EDUCATIONAL 


By WILLIAM 
THE WEAKEST LINK 


om Harrisburg to Detroit in company with 
jan Philophilus, the perfect car-driver, is 
tegration of lovely bills and dales, odd bits 


I should 


to write an American gazetteer from obser- 


story and sparklets of philosophy. 


ns he made on how different towns treat 
schoolmasters. Here is one whose sckool 
ird, while the superintendent was on vaeation, 
ened to the siren-song of a text-book mission- 
, accepted gifts of dictionaries and entertain- 

at dinner, then changed a number of ap- 
Back 
mes the superintendent appealing to the state 
iperintendent. “You may not adopt books in 
says the man higher up, “except on 


ved texts in favor of their new friend. 


ir city,” 
commendation of the local superintendent.” 
s is a victory for mghteousness, of course; 
what does it amount to? Superintendent’s 
ie is from year to year. Within ten months 
rebuffed school board elects a new superin- 
ent. 
For town after town as we pass through it, 
lophilus recites the short and simple annals 
the fired. No examination is made as to 
ether the schools in charge of the dismissed 
‘umbent show a record of failure. There is 
referendum involving parents or citizens. 
efficient school 
the 


e most important link in an 
stem is the superintendenecy and it is 
eakest. 


“Why,” I asked, “don’t state 
lucators conspire to protect this key position 


associations of 


securing tenure laws?” 

“My guess is,” answered the Bookman, “that 
large majority of superintendents hope to get 
‘tter places in some town other than the one 
ey are serving. Each one knows that in any 

‘ganized service the manager is by all odds the 
most essential to its suecess. General Pershing’s 
memoirs state a recognized fact that a good gen- 
eral ean win with a poor army, but a good army 
can’t win with a poor general. I have to believe 
that superintendents and school boards suppress 


this fact. A school board doesn’t know whether 


McANDREW 


the school children in its town are well taught o1 
not. They can’t find out from any but educators 
who test, measure and survey. The results have 
no effect on a school board that intends to drop 
a good superintendent. School boards or lay 
citizens are not likely to do anything to mend 
It must be done by edueators.” 


this. 


WEAK PROFESSIONAL BROTHERHOOD 


“Well,” said I, 


association makes a move to protect a superin 


“every once in a while some 
tendency from the harm you mention.” 

“Cite a case.” 

“At the Detroit meeting of the National Asso 
ciation of School Superintendents such a propo 
sition was debated.” 

“What came of it?” 

“The committee in charge of it failed to lay it 
the At the Minne 


apolis meeting, John Chewning was made re- 


before whole association. 
sponsible for forming a committee to bring in 
resolutions.” 

“What happened to them?” 

“John died.” 

“Any other plans?” 

“Yes. The New Hampshire State Teachers 
Association, at its last meeting, had before it a 
resolution providing for investigation of unfair 
the facets to the publie 


any person accepting ap 


dismissals, reporting 
press, and disbarring 


1 


pointment to the vacated position if the asso 


ciation’s investigation finds the dismissal 
unfair.” 
“Yes, I know about that, too. Its outcome 


The 


association overlooked the main point: protec- 


shows the attitude 1 deseribed just now. 


tion of a community against upset of good 
The New Hampshire 


wrought up about harming the chances of any 


} “o : ‘ 
Scnools. association got 


innocent party who might want to succeed to 


the job. The resolution died like its predeces 


So long as you educators regard as inno 


sors. 
cent any man who aecepts a vacancy caused by 


unfairness you must be counted as considering 


t 


also innocent the board who made the vacaney. 





to be ol 


lan orders 
enab e h m to ruil rood 


ps the rood 


a | ‘2 
VSLeMm: 


WHEN SUPERINTENDENT MEETS 


STAFF 
RP) S,in motoring me around the west 
( of Lake Erie rou Toledo and up the 
1" oO \I ¢ ! ive lit l DIS 
( 1812 We sa i blockhouse 
en I \ if r pocke es dig 
( ( ry oll as uve! of th var ot 
1812 Nex Sunda come the Detroit 
Si n outing. They will use the 
7) ( i i irzet and shoot ito more 
bull ( ou to take off souvenirs of 
ev of 1812. 

In Dety the principals were meeting 
| have what is to me an interesting memory 
collection of conduct of superintendents in 
e pres an assembly of principals. In 
Detroit we saw Mr. Cody apparently uncon- 
scious that he is anything more than one of the 
ehool family. His older colleagues call him 
Frank.” His methods of putting Detroit 
chools into the front rank is simple and effec- 
( A forward move is worked out by con- 
ference. Cody says he learns the weak spots in 


his proposals by listening to the objectors. 


When a scheme is worked out and corrected it is 
entrusted to a few principals who volunteer to 


trv it. A characteristic feature of his adminis- 


to a colleague the presenta- 


tration 1S entrusting 
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There is a 
Cody. 


tion of a project to the principals. 


round of good stories current about 
Philophilus told me this one: 

A new board member full of efficiency ideas 
said to the superintendent, “Mr. Cody, I wish 
you could call me by telephone each morning and 
tell me your plan for the day.” 

“Ill do better than that,” said Frank, “I'll 
come to your office every day and kiss you good 
morning.” 

The meeting we attended heard a presentation 
of municipal needs from a member of the police 
force. An invited speaker discussed curriculum 
changes needed in justification of the American 
usage of taxing the community instead of only 


The 


speaker worked hard to provoke discussion from 


benefitted parents to support the schools. 


It seemed to me the main reason for 
that the 
audience is timid or lazy but that every one 


the floor. 
poor working of a forum idea is not 
feels that the main speaker has prepared him- 
self so thoroughly that unprepared participation 
wonder whether a 
the 


themes were proposed one after another by the 


would be an anti-climax. I 


forum would not be more successful if 
leader until enough people would bite so as to 
start a discussion. The leader’s address could be 
given in sections during the forum, his summary 


at the end 
LUTHER SAID THE SCHOOLMASTER Must SING 
We motored happily through farming towns 
and maple groves of Michigan to Lansing, the 
state capital, which contains a handsome build- 
State 


and used as its headquarters. 


Teachers Association 


At Grand Haven 


ing owned by the 
we ran the car upon a railroad ferry crossing 
Lake Michigan. 

We have attended a dinner of a 
of They 


could enter any competition for good service, 


Milwaukee. 
remarkable association schoolmen. 
especially apple pie, and for pretty girl waiters. 
But the marvel is their singing. Two hundred 
men were directed by the cherub-faced Billop, 
a gray-thatched Orpheus who would lure musie 
out of stocks and stones. From these two hun- 
dred schoolmasters the man that hath no musie 
in himself was a thousand miles away. Tenors, 
baritones, basses and double basses, accompanied 
by a septet of men teachers playing brass cor- 
nets, trombones, harmonium and tuba, thrilled 
the air with surges of magnificent harmony. 








When they sang, “Oh, my beloved, when red 
ves are falling,” the magic of it obsessed them. 
they returned to it and it 


sang 
‘and over. Among them was Milton Potter, 
He, too, lke Cody, ob- 
Verily, 


Of my first 


superintendent. 
des none of the parade ot oftiece. 


osition is changing its style. 


erintendent in the little town of Ypsilanti 
us were afraid. George Howland of Chi 
my second, kept us all subjectively in awe. 

e New York Maxwell, my last, spoke of us 
“My subordinates.” He put on a majesty 

iwesome that one teacher deseribing his visit 
er classroom said, “he seared me out of my 

tences.” May I propose to the thesis com- 
ee of any teachers college a study of the 

‘relation between modern teachers’ friendli- 

ss toward pupils and the decrease of pom- 
tas superintenditis ? 

Next day we reached Des Moines. Here, too, 
found that Superintendent John Studebaker, 
ih packing his trunk to go to Washington 
United States 


as heretofore, 


Commissioner of Edueation, 
the 


rhborly, cordial, familiar, friendly associate 


unaffected, fraternal, 
the whole school family. 
All through Iowa, school people were educat- 
¢ us to their view of their state superintendent, 
\ones Samuelson, as a vital, constructive force. 
various institutes we visited throughout the 
tate we found the bulletin-aids from this gen- 
voman’s office used as guides for constructive 
vrovement in the classrooms. Charles Pye, 
executive secretary of the Iowa Teachers 
ociation, told us Superintendent Samuelson 
She is an M.A. of the state 


ersity, has been tescher and principal of 


from Iowa. 


and town elementary and high schools, 
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county superintendent and professor on the 


faculty of the State Teachers College. 


We heard Miss Samuelson speak while we 


were in lowa. Her appreciative praise of what 


the school workers of the state had done, he: 


uncomplaining presentation of some things they 
can do better; her suggestions as to how to find 
out the best way of doing the needtul, seemed to 
me a model for a state superintendent’s address 


to workers. There were no passages intended 


to win applause. The outline was simple; it 


stressed main points; it was easy to remember. 
Philophilus made me compliment and thank the 
“One of the penalties of being a book 


the 


speaker. 


man,” he said, “is restriction forbidding 


] 


honest praise to school officials. The poisonous 


suspicion of commercial interest hovers over 


our honest friendly acts like a miasma mist from 


a dismal swamp.” 

Next day our estimate of the work of the state 
uperintendent was confirmed by a newspaper 
broadeast of the Democrat governor of the state 
that his party would not think of putting any 
one in nomination for state superintendent of 
schools against the Republican nominee, Miss 
Samuelson. “She’s too valuable for the state to 
lose.” 

Philophilus and I told him he is a combination 
of chivalry, patriotism and common sense. 

At a luncheon meeting of teachers Philophilus, 
Milwaukee music lingering in his heart, got the 
teachers to sing response to his toast: “Our 
State Superintendent.” 


The song he led them into was: 


And oh, my beloved, when red leaves are falling 
The love bells shall ring out, ring out 


For you and me. 


MONTHLY SURVEY OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


Rails 
s no sign of wearying of the stories of win- 
If it did, I venture Mr. Quiett’s! 


e of rails and cities would grip their inter- 


Epic of and Cities. This generation 


n2 the west. 


He has gathered from letters, photographs, 
spapers and documents details of adventure 
d daring which he weaves into a continuous 
1 Glen Chesney Quiett, ‘‘They Built the West.’’ 

Appleton-Century Company, New York. 569 


$5.00 


story. He spares none of the bandits who raked 


in millions, nor does he belittle their nerve, in- 
bulldog It was a rip- 


dustry and tenacity. 


roaring era. He makes it live once more. 


His picture of General Dodge, engineer of the 
Union Pacific, and of General Palmer, promoter 


Pacifie 


two Denver and Rio Grandes and of the 


and builder of the Kansas and of the 
model 


biogr: 


Doug 


city, Colorado Springs, is 


iphv stirring 


adventure. Lineoln, George 


1 
with 
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Francis Train, Oakes and Oliver Ames, Charles 
Francis Adams, William Bell, Jim Bridger, Gen- 
eral Cass, Charles Crocker, Jefferson Davis, Tom 
Durant, Jim Flood, James Fair, James Flood, 
the Huntingtons, Leland Stanford, Jim Hill, 


Mark Hopkins, Nathan Meeker, Charles Mellen, 
the Millses, the 
Kdward 


were household 


Rockefellers, the Roosevelts, 


scores of others whose 


Harriman and 
vords to our fathers and 


ndfathers are here alive and active. 


The founding of great cities is dramatically 
told. Denver, San 


Franciseo, 


To the building of Greeley, 
Los 


Spokane, not 


San Diego, Angeles, Portland, 


Tacoma, Seattle and alabaster 


cities undimmed by human tears, a separate 


chapter is devoted for each. 
Geography, history, politics, biography, so- 


ciology are integrated in a brilliant panorama. 


Every school and publie library west of the 
Mississippi must have it or leave a bad hole in 
their Americana Why limit it to western 
] ? » 
SCHOOLS : 
From Chance to Choice. Charles Merriam’s 


last book? has been long in the making. Begun 


in Berlin, finished in Chicago, it handles great 


questions in a big way. Power of government, 
power’s articles of faith, admiration of it, how 
it is taken held, its futilities, 


dilemmas and its future are the theme. 


and shames, its 
elories, 
The classical Confucius, the 
Hindus, LaSalle, Plato, 


Pareto and the present Mussolinis, Hitlers and 


expounders of it, 
Machiavelli, Marx, 
Stalins are analyzed and measured by present 
situations. 

Merriam takes no stand as a propagandist for 
any particular pattern nor as prophet moved to 
But he does not share the 


complaisanee of those who look 
His conelusions 


reveal future forms. 
forward to a 


world only slightly 


changed. 
are that fundamental alterations in the political, 
the industrial, the religious, the scientifie order, 
changes that will shatter many of the present 
and age-old power structures and remake them 
in new forms, terrifying to those who love the 
That 
passion will remake these new patterns in the 
near future may well be and seems likely. For 
ars that will 


status quo, are inevitable. violence and 


warnings will fall on eyes and 
probably be as indifferent as those to which in 
‘*Political Power. Its 

McGraw-Hill Com- 


331 pp. $3.00. 


2Charles E. Merriam, 


Composition and Incidence.’’ 
pany, New York. 
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ancient Babylon the verdict came, ‘““Mene mene 
tekel upharsin.” 

The history extensively recalled by Professor 
Merriam nowhere leads him into the alluring 
paths of mere erudition. Everywhere you feel 
he is writing for the here and now. England, 
America, Germany, France, Italy, Japan and all 
the fifty odd units of the present world are 
harping on the same strings which the intelli- 
gence of each country knows sound false notes. 
Fach nation by song and story, by the words 
the 
proclaims its superiority. 
session of qualities and skills that mark it as the 


of orators and in pages of school-books 


Each boasts of pos- 
chosen people. This Jingoism began in fine 
form with the discovery of the Greeks that they 
were superior to the barbarians. College and 
high school play the same tune. The separate 
nations declare claims to special cultural gifts 
and to the very special advantage of their gov- 
ernmental systems. It is diffieult to understand 
why such different traits of each nation reach in 
each case identical superiorities. The German 
monarchy, the British parliamentary system and 
the French Republic during their continuance 
are each known by its citizens to be the best in 
the These 
developed systematically in far-reaching sys- 
which build from the 


world. eredenda and miranda are 
tems of civie education 
ground up. Beginning with the early years of 
childhood the process of instruction extends over 
a long period of years directed with great in- 
gvenuity and unflagging persistence toward the 
goal of producing what in modern practise are 
called 100 per cent. citizens of whatever nation 
or particular group. The struggle for control of 
the schools is almost as significant as that for 
the control of the army, perhaps more impor- 
tant in the long run. 

Merriam on untrammelled thought and free 
speech is broad and philosophical as elsewhere. 
Experience has shown the futility of drastic 
measures of suppression. The quarantine of 
The seereey with which, 
ideas must be 


ideas is not effective. 
when restrained, opinions and 
communicated adds an element of mystery and 
interest otherwise lacking. The mind of the 
scholar escapes the movement of the law and 
makes its own way in the world, even from 
prison or exile. 

The monaiceh, the president, the governor, the 
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hoolmaster, the petty tyrant of the shop or 


eld have in common the modes of getting and 


ping power. Our author puts his barium into 


em and with penetrating x-rays makes prints 


their inner secrets. 

The Merriam presentation of moderation vis 

res mostly the political type of ruler. It is full 
meat Moderation, we 


shown, is no evidence of weakness, but ot 





for the schoolmaster. 
eth. Congestion of authority in oneself, 
en when the potentate can solve problems bet 
‘than any other person, kills authority in the 
d. The intelligent holder of power under 
inds hew to organize, deputize and supervise. 
lhe incompetent attempts to hold every element 
{ authority in his own grasp, fears to trust sub- 
dinates, and destroys the spirit of responsi 
yility in his organization. 
The book is preeminent, too, in its discussion 
war, of liberty, of resistance, rebellion and 
evolution by force. Tyranny, punishment, lead 


ip, loyalty, justice and democracy are 

alyzed. 

You come through with an exultant feeling 
many eruder forms of force have disap 

ared. 


in most countries. 


The lash is no longer wielded on the 
The whip is little em- 
ved in the school. The church lays far less 
‘ess on the physical terrors of the future life 
hell. In the 
an indi able adjunct of ind 
ker, once an indispensable adjunct of indus 


world of labor flogging the 
lingers only in the outposts of civilization. 
e whipping-post tends to disappear from the 
ministration of civil law. Corporal punish- 
ient even in the army and navy is fading out. 
Punishment of the feeble-minded and insane is 
ommonly condemned. 
social 


that the 
clences are upsetting the basic patterns of au- 


So we progress to a sense 
hority and moving toward an overturn of the 
itegories of both economies and government. 
that 

enthusiasms, 


men’s souls, the 
that 
through life and sometimes put to shame and 

the 
Burned, they rise from the ashes, exiled, they 
The mould in which the modern state 


The great ideals sweep 


mighty  saerificial vibrate 


rout powers of gold and steel, escape. 
return. 
was cast a few centuries ago is broken, or break- 
ing. But the way is open to the creative intelli- 
gence of our day to organize new forms of po- 
litical and social life adapted to modern social 


It may well be that violence will play a 


lorees, 
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part in this remaking of the world. But fearful 
periods of suffering will be spared the human 
race if intelligence can shape forms and genera 
understandings appropriate to the emerging 
order of things and avert such grand eatastro 
phes as from time to time have swept whole 
civilizations from the face of the earth. 


The future belongs to those who fuse intelli 


rence with faith and who with courage and 
determination grope their way forward from 
chance to choice. 

Beard, American Interpreter. In “The Idea 


of National Interest” Professor Beard set forth 
the confusions and contradictions of professions 
and practises of our nation in its foreign poli 
cies. In “The Open Door at Home,’’* the theme 
is farther developed and a philosophy of na 
tional interest tried for home use. Beginning 
with the world in this crisis the discussion pro 
ceeds through industrial statecraft, endurance of 
the emergency as if it were fated, historie inter 
nationalism, the ethical roots of policy, interests 
and the nations, American nationality, national 
defense, international rela 


economy, national 


tions and the sphere of practical action. 

Security is a main theme developed with eon 
vincing argument. Along with it the need of 
peace and prosperity is worked out with a bal- 
aneed idealism and reality. 

It is a remarkably easy book to follow and 
understand. The Beards are for this reason in 
high-sehool libraries. To the harried school man 
conscious of his historical obligation to prepare 
the coming citizen for enlightened grasp of civie 
problems, yet distracted by the task of adjusting 
a wider service to a narrowed appropriation, the 
book is a boon. The national perplexities are 
coordinated and analyzed. 

In the main, says Dr. Beard, organized labor 
has taken the position that capitalism ean con 
tinue to operate on the level of the past half 
century and that labor can, by pressure, share 
more abundantly in the good things obtainable 
by that process. 

Our adjustments have not usually been accom- 
panied by the violent agitations and revolution- 
ary actions which marked the political emanci- 
pations in Europe and left deep sears in society. 

Outstanding among our traditions are the be- 

3 Charles A. Beard, with collaboration of G. H. 
E. Smith, ‘‘The Open Door at Home.’’ The Mae 
millan Company, New York. 331 pp. $3.00. 








oe 

ef 1 eq tv, in the worth and moral 
dign e individual, the equal right to 
partic é the ber of « ization, equal- 

before the law, toleration in religious and 

D ‘ Tree ym ot pe on, press, and 

weech, the state as an agenev ot tne people 

nd ye 1 and used by them in their 
intere 

spe i} e of the American is hi 
Dey ! e de ib ot ehar n the idea 

roger 

| Ipre ( | fed States 1S 
the creation d maintenance of a high stand- 
ard of fe for all its people, ways Ol industry 
conduc eto d dual and social virtues within 
the frame of national security. 

The promotion of foreign trade by forces of 
tate as a profit-making enterprise for the 
traders 1s n n the national interest. It is a 
menac Indefensible commitments in distant 


restrained. Given the power 


interests which make use of govern- 


promotion it 1s possible that they may 


de troy the 


At the on 


country. 


itset a clean sweep is necessary push- 


naxims and verbiage of dominant 


more than three hundred years 


practise. For 
energies have been concentrated on the 
selling of goods at a profit as distinguished from 
exchange and consumption of 


the production, 


pleasurable and beautiful goods for the 


useful, 


ways of life and labor conducive to virtue. 


Beard’s later writings abound in such ideal- 
isms steadied by practical argument and demon- 


strations of possibility. His extended chapter 


on planned economy is of this sort. On unbal- 


anced capital, on the fallacy of shorter hours 


and shared employment he uses a keen blade. 
This is a book to orient the edueator. 


fined to intellectual 


says our author, must not be con- 


pursuits. It must from be- 


reared into the use-and-ser- 


vice Provision must be 


economy of the nation. 


women who have passed be- 


} 7 
made for men and 


} { ee ee, eee eR ' ml } 
vond the age of industrial efficiency. he schoo! 


must serve them. Edueation must release the 
powers of women in the arts and sciences of 
lle powers which 11 bloeked as in old Rome 
ore 


impoverishment and contribute 
to the decline of civilization. 


is not here room to give more of this 
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startling book. It is a elassie for the educator, 
a guide for the statesman, a schooling for the 
citizen. 

A Wallac The book of the See- 


\ ‘ : ; 
retary of ‘Agriculture* sharpens observation, 


Whetstone. 


realization and judgment on this erisis, govern- 
ment, industry, agriculture and general welfare. 
For lucidity, candor, force, apt illustration and 
continuous interest it hits a high mark. 

The main theme is that we approach a new 
order of things with a new state of mind and 
heart, determined on new aceomplishments. 
There is little Most 
of them are as mixed up and well-meaning as 
But 


it happens that many of them have extraordi- 


use in fighting the rich. 


any. They are not intentionally harmful. 
nary powers over the civie and social structure. 
They have not learned to use their strength in 
the general interest. Past rules of the game, 
big and little, have laid emphasis on getting 
money and power rather than on working for 
something larger and more permanent. 

The disappearance of the old frontier makes 
it impossible to settle eeonomie distress by mov- 
ing into the unclaimed West. Detailed planning 
with respect to natural resources and to certain 
national life is 


segments of necessary as an 


emergency requirement. The chief objective of 


democracy for at least ten years should be so 
to manage the tariff and the money system, so 
to control the railroads, so to encourage price 
and production policies as to maintain a con- 
tinually balanced relation between the incomes 
of agriculture, labor and industry. 

Mr. Wullace sketches in narrative form the 
events that have made a new search for eco- 
nomie democracy inevitable. Under great han- 
dicaps the old rules are being changed, new ones 
applied. But we need new processes or meth- 
ods that make it possible for an educated democ- 
racy to handle gigantie economie forees for the 
veneral welfare. This, he insists, is no undue 
idealism. It does not hope too much of the 
present generation. We, of course, can’t expect 
the people to relinquish over night the habits 
and beliefs of a lifetime. But younger people 
unhardened by the old traditions can easily 
accomplish changes which seem impossible to 
their elders. 


Reynal 


4 Henry A. Wallace, ‘‘ New Frontiers.’’ 
314 pp. $2.00. 


and Hiteheock, New York. 
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With remarkable clearness and ready citation 


facts the author treats private ownership of 


ernment, hot spots, pressure groups, news 


s, exaggeration of a red menace, bugaboos, 


e tariff, American disinclination to make 


es, monetary policies, eosts of production 


agriculture and industry, the reason why 


prices don’t come down, millionaires, 


tie booms, the farmers’ long suffering. Five 


iding chapters are concerned with smooth 


out the eyeles, putting the lands in order, 
tting continuous balance, maintaining a just 
nomie democracy, the future. 
Striking is the deseription of our earlier days 
small productive units and the free market 
home. The markets automatically adjusted 
es and corrected excessive distress. These 
ve been supplanted by such corporations as 

Atlantie and Pacifie Tea Company with 
),000 stores and selling more than a tenth of 
the United States. 
firms to eonduct their 
If they do 
some organization devoted to general wel- 


> 


consumed in 


errocerles 


Jo one such 


expects 
nesses for the general welfare. 
will have to take over the supply of the 


life. Henee the agitation for ¢o- 


The 


preju 


essities of 
tives or for government in business. 
consideration is not to preserve a 
inst changing a long-cherished idea but 
provide that this other old purpose of gen- 
welfare shall be realized. 
[he comparison between the processing tax 
nd the tariff is illuminating. 
The parallelism drawn of the American scene 
nd of the Roman empire at the beginning of 
the decadence is startling. 
Here is a book which in subject and style 


mmends itself to the high-school and college 


yraries. The subjects are those which everyone 
that 


civie affairs which is edueation’s reason for sup- 


e 


understanding of 


knows are essential to 


port by publie taxation. The snap and vigor 
ot presentation are such that no coaxing will 
be necessary to get students.to follow the nar 


rative and argument. 


{ Bewildered People. Columbia Professor 
Florinsky’s report of the Saar® makes a satisfy- 
ng book. 
employed in continuous study of the opinions 

Michael T. 
The Maemillan 


The author’s stay in the district was 


” 


Florinsky, ‘‘The Saar Struggle. 


New York. 191 pp. 


Company, 
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of the inhabitants. They are a sturdy, admi 
folk. The 


is almost completely 


able French element of population 


lacking. Overwhelming 
majorities wish reannexation to Germany. 
the opposition to Hitlerism is strong. In the 
coming plebiscite the decision must be one of 
three; to retain the status quo as a ward of the 
League of Nations, or to unite with Germany, 
or to join Franee. The last is highly unlikely. 
Vacillation between the other two is 
In a matter made bewildering by daily eon 


flicting press-reports Professor Florinsky’s 


well-balanced faets and quoted views of intelh 


Saarlanders is profitable reading. 


gent 


Conflicting Opinii n North and South. How 


the “more-perfeet-union” purpose of the eon 


in the public mind 
is the theme 


stitution waxed and waned 
until the dreadful conflict of ’6] 
of Mr. Adams’s 


same sweeping movement of events, the same 


latest stirring volume.® Th 
sober comment, the same dramatic feeling that 
marked “The Epie of America” and “The March 
of Democracy” characterize this notable volume 

Here you have a study of sectionalism. It is 
not a eivil-war book. It traces from the begin 
ning the rise of the unhappy diseord between 
the North and South “which it 


has yet disappeared.” 


would be folly 
Sectionalism is 


still a foree moulding our destiny. The South 


The Oppo 


ern chivalry obsession is ana yzed., 


rest of the civilized world against 


sition of the 
slavery is shown in a strong light as an insuper 


able obstacle to the set up of the confederacy 


on that basis. Yet no Northern business man 
or statesman dreamed of disturbing the pecu 
liar institution in the slave states. The point 


on which Northern opinion had come to take a 


fairly firm stand was against admitting slavery 


into the territorie Yet by secession the South 
gave up all claim to the territories and so lost 


thing 


North 


as slavery was ¢on 


by their action the only which the 
denied to them in so far 
cerned. 

It was not slavery alone but a whole nexus 
of causes, though springing from controversies 


His 


torian Adams presents vividly the habits, propa 


over slavery, that made the South secede. 


, ' 
brought on the war. 


ganda and insults which 
He shows the North far more in the current of 


6 James Truslow Adams, ‘‘ America’s Tragedy.’ 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York 115 pp 


* Oo 
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d advance. Some of the Northern generals McClellan’s Whole Career. Many a reader 
perceived a shift coming in war usages and prejudiced by the ordinary history texts used 
erud tempted to reach such results as all in school or by the accouuts written under the 
nations attempted in the World War. Sheridan  exeitement of nearness to civil war events has 
voiced this intent in a later conversation with a correction of opinion due him when he reads 
Bi) k he proper strategy consists not Princeton Professor Myers’s* unbiased biogra- 
, ing telling blows to the enemy’s phy of General McClellan. Dr. Myers glosses 
' n eausine his inhabitants so mueh none of the facts which indicate how poor a 
iffering that they must long for peace and subordinate in West Point and elsewhere Me- 
force theit vernment to demand it.’ Hence Clellan was. The soldier’s skill in framing 
ie later ravages of the Shenandoah Vallev and  Yebukes to men higher up was equalled by his 
e march ouch Georvia . rashness in choosing his personal targets. Bal- 
Northerners in the sixties might look up to @neing this was an extraordinary consideration 


men but 


the kers of huge fortunes as gre 

there were too few or none to lead in a humane 
ine itlook on life and whose philosophy 

nd manners would help the crowd to humane 

living. The greatest fortunes, quickest made, 

were usually acquired by men otherwise negli- 

gible or harmful. The spiritual effect on the 


masses was wholly bad. The philosophy of 
mere doing and getting took possession of the 


North. 


certain elements 


This spirit has developed in the South 
that are now searcely to be 
distinguished from the exploiters of the North 


and West. 


the best which made not only its charm but its 


But the South still retains much of 


spiritual importance in the old days. It would 


be a national catastrophe if prosperity, indus- 


trialization and chambers of commerce should 
break down the southern tradition that a man 
counts for more than what he has and that life 
is more than labor. 

If, concludes the surveyor, a majority of the 
people should come fervently to believe that in 
some respects the Constitution must be altered 
to guard the nights of persons rather than prop- 
erty and a sufficiently powerful minority should 


play the die-hard and resist, we might have 


civil war again, though not sectional. Unless 
those involved in the sacrifice to ideas of a new 
age can acquiesce in a peaceful solution and 
agree to allow the rights of man to take prece- 
dence over those of some particular form of 
property the old story of a bloody solution to a 


His- 


There is always a 


Constitutional deadlock may be repeated. 
tory is dynamie, not statie. 
point beyond which no written document ean 
save what has become, in publie opinion, obso- 


lete or unjust. 


for those under him. Hundreds knew and re- 
membered him as a lovable, affectionate Chris- 
tian gentleman holding the admiration of those 
who met him in the every-day contacts of life. 
The day-by-day story Dr. Mvers tells can not 
fail to revive the memory of a notably unselfish 
personality, to duty. He 
made mistakes but of his honesty and sincerity 


generous, devoted 


there is no established doubt. ‘“He was one of 
the poorest subordinates and best superiors that 
He had talent for abundant prepa- 
ration, a genius for organization, prudent cau- 


ever lived.” 


tion, a sense of difficulties which was sometimes 
exaggerated. His policies, after the hectic in- 
terference of politicians had cast him out of 
command and then had proved its own ruinous 
absurdity, were those of the successful Grant 
and the wise Pershing. He was given a raw 
deal, indeed. Stanton, a master of contemptu- 
ous criticism, who was said to have referred to 
Lincoln as “a damned baboon,” appears as in- 
volved in reprehensible chicanery and double 
dealing. ‘Nothing,’ he wrote to MeClellan, 
“vou can ask will be spared to aid you in every 
particular.” Letters and documents are quoted 
showing Stanton’s assurances that the general 
was not to be interfered with nor to move until 
thoroughly ready. There seems to have been a 
fear among the radical Republicans in charge 
of affairs that MeClellan would win a brilliant 
success, end the war and lessen the prestige of 
the party by making the struggle appear of less 
importance than they desired. The explosion 


came at last. MeClellan’s own words paint the 


* William Starr Myers, ‘‘A Study .in Person- 
ality, General George Brinton McClellan.’’ D. 
520 pp. 


Appleton-Century Company, New York. 
$5.00. 
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rv of War as one who, had he lived in 
e of the Savior, would, by contrast, have 
Judas Iseariot a respected member of the 
y of the Apostles. “The raseality of 
would have caused Judas to raise his 
in holy horror and unaffected wonder,” 

ie indignant McClellan. 

\y. Mvers makes due allowance for the heat 
controversies of those unhappy times. 
es not suppress the personal shadows 
the men of the war and of reconstrue 

He carries the story through the 


64. He 


McClellan sticking to principle and refus- 


is presidential campaign of 
accept the vote-getting contemptibilities 
sed to him. He covers the general’s suc- 
business career and service as governor 

New Jersey. 

gripping biography, throughout. 

ture of a Public Peacemaker. Get the 
parties talking together under a 
Tackle, first, the point on 
there is the 
eh the disputes in order of their promise 


nding 
al chairman. 
least disagreement. Go 
tlement. This is the policy John Commons 
ed during his long career as a mediator. 
periences he relates in one of the most 

interesting and natural stories of life 

find in many a day. What he ealls 
stakes are detailed with refreshing frank 
ile describes his failures as student and 
The 


Professors who re- 


er. He couldn’t pass examinations. 
was kind to him. 
him a passing mark joined in recom- 
The universi- 


ling him to good positions. 
uuld not give him degrees on the basis of 
class record. They afterwards bestowed 
honoris causa. 
“I was not dismissed from the professorship 
Wesleyan,” he says, “they just took the chair 
from under me.” 
He recalls that the students were bored by 
s teaching and stayed away. Later when he 
egan asking young men what they thought of 
this and that problem which puzzled him they 
began to show a lively interest and taught him 
nd one another. 
“If I eould have my way,” he said, many 
* John R. Commons, ‘‘ Myself.’’ The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 201 pp. $3.00. 
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w 
a) | 


vears ago, “there would be no examinations, no 
Those things give prefer- 


hand back what 


They penalize 


marks, no degrees. 
ence to memorizers who ean 
the teachers and text-books say. 
independent thinking.” 

He turned loose on his students all his ineon 
sistencies, all his doubts of approved economie 


} 


theory, all his pet schemes for curing economie, 


political and sociological diseases. A scholarly 
woman told him his method was Soeratie. But 
Socrates, he says, was not a university professor 


t 


to hold his job. Soerates 


who was expected 
had no marking system to impose on his stu 
dents. Even so, he paid a supreme penalty. It 
is easy to guess what would have happened to 


Athens. His 


trials by investigation 


Commons in record shines with 


dismissals, committees, 
hints that he was endangering legislative votes 
for his university’s budget, editorial attacks in 
the respectable press. Prominent men ealled 
him the most dangerous man in America. 

All through his things 


learned from each experience. 


narrative he lists 
One was that it is not religion but capitalism 
hat dominates Christian colleges. 

Another is that the 
down for fear of the mental suffering that will 
Nobody IS sO 


proud of a man’s steadfastness as his spouse is. 


} 
t 
tl 


schoolman who backs 


come to his wife guesses wrong. 


Another “discovery” was that reforms depend 
on accidents of personality in the executive, 
legislative and judicial branches of government. 
Even in democratic America, a private citizen 
when elected to office becomes a bureaucrat. He 
gets the germ of dictatorship, unwilling to yield 
authority in the slow process of negotiating with 
conflicting interests. He won’t let them get the 
eredit of bringing about a reasonable under- 
standing among themselves. 

Routine has been a black devil to Commons 
all his life. “When a subject gets to be routine 
I lose interest. 
handle it. Only when it is new, uncertain, risky, 


ean I get enough volition to make it go. It 


I want to see somebody else 


have what Pragmatist Pierce has ealled 


‘the irritation of doubt’ or 
of curiosity.” He that 
tional methods make students too fond of 


must 
what is an instinet 
educa 


fears common 


rou- 


tine, note-taking, reading specified chapters, 


reproducing ideas as found. “The problem of 
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educa » jerk them out of routine into 
the ! i n ol doubt 

From the other side of the world comes a 
rere milar to that ot Professor Commons. 
Mr. B rini, in the University of Melbourne, 
write ( on the resentment of students 


and express their own 
ieceeded in breaking this deadlock. 


“Often we would consume the whole hour over 


something a student had discovered. Often 
have I been compelled to change my view as the 


result of discussions by my ¢la 


Would that Commons were more common! 


In my sixty-six vears of association with teach- 
ers I have never known one who had the gump- 
tion to t this way, and, Lord forgive me, 


Invse t 


b quest to the teaching of econom- 


les given by John Commons is his introduetion 
f the laboratory and statistical method of 
science. He pulled social science out of the 


armchair. Academie teaching, he says, is brains 


experience. Experience without brains 


reminiscences of an inde- 
fatigable worker a modest chronicle of courage 
tat a \ ra moa MEOTMIC) UL “ss 


lhousands 


tion and tenacity. 


desired to fight him. He was too busy to quar- 
rel. He fulfils a saying of Emerson: “Let a 
man stand on his instinets and there abide, he 
shall see the world come to him.” 

I remember hearing a Commons student say, 
long ago, “The most characteristic thing about 
Professor John was his perpetual question, 
‘What good for Wisconsin ean we get out 
of it?’ 

Serum for Freudists. Dr. Harrington’s® anti- 


dote to much prevalent Freudism is tonie and 


refreshing. He quotes much of the most strik- 


ing doctrine of psychoanalysis and, with artistie 


rrace, cuts it to shreds. The 


technique of the 


Freudian is shrewdly fashioned for the work 
of breaking down the mental habits which would 
prevent a man from aecepting the teachings of 
After that is done one ¢an 


The 


the psychoanalyst. 


believe anything. clever device for smoth- 


® Milton Harrington, M.D., ‘‘Wish-Hunting in 
the Unconscious.’’ The Macmillan Company, New 
York 189 pp. $2.00, 
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ering doubts has been a favorite with priests 
and theologians since the world began. 

Freud tells us that he who has been psye 
Right! He } 
acquired the knack of perceiving analogies and 
that 


to his attention 


analyzed is a changed man. 


associations so almost everything 


comes tends to eall up 
thought of something sexual. 

To our knowledge of the right rules of lis 
and the way to mental health the psyechoana). 
gives us nothing. Instead of starting with 
normal psychology and noting exceptions to 
as abnormalities, he has started with the abn 
mal and tried from it to reason all sorts of sex 
notions into the normal mind. 

Dr. Harrington, a practising psychiatrist, | 
bowled over with much enjoyment the quack 
ealled psychoanalysis. In place of it he pr 
sents an alternative which, whatever promise 
may have, does not require mental juggler, 


and loss of self-respect to practise. 


World Over. 


broadeasting!® 


Radio the An interesting sum 
ot 


countries comes from the University of Chicago 


mary educational in oth 
It is based on a compilation of the Union Inter 
nationale de Radio Diffusion, A. R. 
What is done, who 


does it, what it costs, ete., are shown for Aus 


Barrows 
secretary-general, Geneva. 
and other countries coming 


tria, Yugoslavia 


alphabetically between. In most of them con- 
tracts exist with the principal orchestras and 
opera companies. The least wealthy listener 
ean get the best. Education looms large over 
Denmark 
Hol 


land arranges that the listener in his own home 


there and in Australia and Canada. 
includes a history of the Jabor movement. 


shall play an accompaniment to the radio music. 
Japan teaches English, French and German to 
all who tune in. New Zealand gives lectures in 
Russia has radio-universities which 
them. 
broadeasts everything, including de 


psychol ey. 


receive homework papers and correct 
Sweden 
bates on liquor and labor. Seventy per cent. 
of Swiss broadeasting is avowedly educational 

This book is full of interesting information, 


condensed and well arranged. 


‘* Broadcasting 
104 pp 


10 Levering 
Abroad.’’ 
50 cents. 


Tyson, Editor, 
University of Chicago Press. 
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r Educational Emergencies, Now. Dr. 
examination of the present state of 
edueation in the United States gives full 
to the impairment of prestige caused by 
ttacks on schools. Edueation has sut- 
ore than any other branch of public 
m withdrawal of support during this 
n. Politicians have in many eases 
i themselves away from long-professed 
of schools. One big mayor proclaims, 
needs to go farther than the eighth 

at’s where I stopped.” 
idd points out that the fifteen hundred 
mps for youths out of employment are 
additions to the country’s educational 
A visit to any one of them, a look at 
an-repair-work which would be unneces- 
society were wise enough to maintain an 
ite system of publie schools will convince 
ne that an eighth-grade level will not sat- 
e needs of future citizens. The book is 
in the belief that the great majority of 
\meriean people believe Abraham Lincoln’s 
tion that there is nothing more impor- 
an schools are when the interest of the 
is considered. The most serious respon- 
for defects in publie education rests not 
on teachers and supervisors as on the 
Their representatives, the school boards, 
expected by the founders of the public 
ol system to improve and advance education 
needs of representative government grew. 
y comprehensive study of school boards and 
mmunities shows that interest in improving 
tion and in making it a bulwark of 
racy has been, since 1800, astoundingly 
as compared with the attention of leading 
men from Revolutionary days to the close 


e eighteenth century. On the other hand, 
rkable gains since 1900 have been given to 
country mostly by educators on their own 
ative rather than in answer to demands of 
people’s school boards. Dr. Judd’s treat- 

of edueational changes gives credit where 
to lay influences in pushing its desired sub- 
ts into school and to professional enterprise 
lueators in devising and improving the ways 


teaching whatever came into the school. 


11Charles H. Judd, ‘‘Education and Social 
9 


” 


gress, Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 


284 pp. $2.00. 





Basing his declarations on scientifie surveys 
Dr. Judd treats disappointment with outeomes 
ot high-school education, exclusion of “unfitted” 
pupils, exaggerated claims of advantage in small 
classes, changes in curriculum due to pupils’ re- 
jection of studies they fail to see the use of, 
encroachment of activities they do like, youth’s 
curiosity about economics and polities, school’s 
neglect of them, disadvantages of separating 
education from local governing agencies, Ameri- 
can disrespect for expert knowledge, timidity ot 
superintendents, their record of freedom from 
graft, appalling neglect of the study of polities 
and economics, inexplicable action of school 
boards who inhibit the teaching of social studies, 
preponderance of minority influence on boards 
ot education, lack of social-science preparation 
in schools for teachers, opposition of protessors 
in liberal arts colleges to education as a science 
or a profession, the kind of educational system 
likely to appear in America in the near future. 
This list, long as it is, is not a table of contents. 
It represents some of the considerations appear 
ing to me brilliantly treated in a remarkably 
direct and impartial diagnosis of the educational 
situation. There is no exaggeration for effect, no 
lashing of delinquents, no proffered panacea. 
The immense value of educational service as 
worked out in the United States is repeatedly 
emphasized in every chapter. The bases for con 
clusion that the trained educators can and will 
meet the needs of the times are made clear. It 
is masterful presentation of the school ques- 
tion done so clearly and in so interesting a man- 
ner that any citizen to whom you give a copy 
will read it entire. 

The thesis is that rational understanding 
rather than emotional excitement in dealing with 
our country’s civie life is an adequate and 
supremely necessary function of publie edu 


eation. 


Ammunition against the School-Wreckers. 
Professor Allen’s'? question is whether the 
American edueational policy of free universal 
education is feasible from a standpoint of cost. 
[Is compulsory education indispensable to our 
political and economie welfare? Should the 


community train the individual? What is the 


12 Hollis P. Allen, ‘‘ Universal Free Education.’’ 
Stanford University Press, California. 100 pp. 
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dut oft the school? These are questions few 
chool men have bothered to consider during the 
present generation until in the very near past. 
They are now at the top of the list of problems 
oL the superintendents of schools of New York 
City and of ¢ arpenter’s Corners. Right sturdily 
does Dr. Allen answer them. He uses history, 
sociology and statistics to emphasize his points. 
The Massachusetts laws of 1642 and 1647 fur- 
nished precedents on which the universal-free- 
education system has been built. The idea un- 
derlying this and subsequent school legislation is 
not charity, paternalism nor socialism but that 
the child must be schooled not to advance his 
personal interests but because government, the 
state, general welfare, will suffer if the citizen 
is not educated. In view of this, Professor Allen 


argues the reason for compulsory laws, examines 
the proposed retrenchment program, demon- 
strates that our system is an economy and lays 
down the minimum of years of attendance justi- 
fiable in compulsory laws. The final chapter, 
economy test, is one of the timeliest warnings to 


school men to mend their ways that I have seen. 


Wedding the Traditional and Progressive. 
Two members of the faeulty of the University of 
California’’ see that the subject-centered publie 
school and the child-centered activity experi- 
mental school need not each pursue its solitary 
way. Commissioner Frank Graves has read the 
book and says it is a practical proposition for 
the embodiment of progressive principles in 
everyday public education. 

The writers present first, the case for activ- 
ities; then, for subject; and, finally, for recon- 
ciliation. They offer detailed programs for dif- 
ferent grades and illustrate actual classroom ac- 
tivity enterprises: the newspaper, problem solv- 
ing, thinking exercises, handwork, art, musie and 
the drama. They give the results of standard 
tests in the Stanford University School which 


embodies the organization they have in mind. 


They come through with a demonstrable asser- 
tion that the publie school may be not only ex- 
perience but books and subjects related to ex- 


perience. 


13 Cyrus D. Mead, Fred W. Orth, ‘‘The Transi- 
tional Public School.’’ The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 371 pp. $2.25. 
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Again, Married Women Teachers. The cou 
Mr. Keesecker'* finds, “tend more toward 
liberation of personality” than school boards , 

In his short survey of the legal status of tly 
married-woman teacher Mr. Keesecker mak 

no arguments, himself, for or against the em 
ployment of married women. But the people 
quotes make plenty. There is not unanimous | 
agreement among the decisions of different sta; 
courts. North Carolina provides by law that 

the employment of teachers no rule shall 

made or enforced on the ground of marriage 
non-marriage. 

The Oregon court could see no force in 
school-board contention that after marriag: 
woman might devote her attention too much | 
her home. “Might just as reasonably,” said t 
court, “imagine that if a woman joined a chur 
it might engross her interest and attention to t 
detriment of school. A rule that assumes that i 
persons become less competent by reason 
marriage is unreasonable and arbitrary.” 

In this age of settling disputes by facts o: 
properly turns to David Peters—ScHooL a» 
Society, October 6, 1934, p. 462—whose statis ‘ 
tics show married women teachers more regular 





in attendance, more progressive in attitude and 
more successful in bringing classes to succ 
than is the case with unmarried women. 


How to Teach Adult Elementary Classes. T 
American Association for Adult Edueation, 
cooperation with the United States Office o! ; 
Edueation, set Professor Gray, expert on t! 
teaching of reading and elementary education, 
to revise the old standard manual for teachers 
of adult illiterates. The result is a mature, sci 
tifie and practical guidebook for conducting t 
classes of those grown-ups who are in the low ‘ 
grades of educated ability.® 

The purpose of the manual is to give basic 
material that will attack adult illiteracy in its 
most elementary form as defined in the census 


14 Ward W. Keesecker, ‘‘ Legal Status of Mar 
ried-Women Teachers.’’ U. 8. Office of Educa 
tion, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 
22 pp. 5 cents. 

15 William S. Gray, Caroline A. Whipple, Mary 
L. Guyton, Elizabeth C. Morris, ‘‘Manual fo! 
Teachers of Adult Elementary Students.’’ Offic: 
of Education, Department of the Interior, Wash 
ington. 186 pp. Free. 
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ter that will be useful to adults 


lesigned to suggest methods and sub- 


with 


es farther along, including skill to write 


=, to read newspapers, to earry on ordinary 


ss and to assume the 


essential 


respon- 


of citizenship. The materials presented 


+} 


he old usages which teachers, 


using 


methods in their day elasses, have for 


nvsterious reason often reverted to when 


presence of adult pupils. 


The book is 


on eareful studies of approved effective 


s of teaching rudimentals. 


ns and objectives are prominent. 


They 


a higher plane of living. They get adults 


ng publie health services, 


visiting a 


and taking an interest in civie institu- 


Conversations on topies of interest to the 
are emphasized. The three-minute talk by 


ers is stressed. An old weakness is offset 


ng the superintendent of schools to realize 


this service needs the careful guidance 
to day elasses. What he should report 
The absurd 


quacy of infant seats for grown-ups is at- 


e school board is suggested. 


Informal social gatherings are urged. 


roblems are given importance, pride in 


citizenship is made an aim. 


is no ukase handed down from above. It 


best workers the editors could find. 


mposed from the contributions of scores 


Ex- 


ees and proposals on organization and 


ion, preparation of teachers, testing and 


179 pages of programs and actual les- 


reading, conversation, writing, spelling, 


etic and knowledge of Ameriean life and 


are here. It is the sort of thing teachers 


Ss want. 


‘vou ever thought of the educational im 


ms of handwork as a basis for the aca- 


skills which oceupy exclusive attention in 


adult classes? Accounts of the success of 


e subjeets and urge to the superintendent 


he gets his unedueated adults into contact 


tools and with the kitchen ought to go into 


next edition of this, the best 


nted. 


College English in Small Space. 
Woods deserves the degree, M.C., “Master of 


manual yet 


Professor 


ndensation.” He has selected and arranged 
the handiest of small books,!® structure, dic- 


6 George B. Woods, ‘‘A Guide to Good English, 


mpany, Garden City, New York. 


309 pp. 


College Students.’’ Doubleday, Doran and 


$1.00. 


tion, effectiveness, grammar, punctuation, spell 

ing, the preparation of manuscript, the handling 
of examination papers and other features ot 
spoken and written language. The book is the 
result of studying the college man. A feature 
notably evident to this reviewer is the ease of 
teaching the book and the likelihood of after-use 
as a reference and guide by the student. Pro 

fessor Woods delights me by upholding my old 

fashionec, intelligent use of the comma in series: 
“a, b, and ¢; a, b, or e; bring pens, pencils, and 
a note book,” he says and adds, “note the comma 
before and and or.” The linotyper and the 
revered editor who go over my stutf won’t let me 
be logical. I write “Little, Brown, and Com 

pany,” aware that Mr, Little and Mr. Brown ad 

mitted others into their firm; but my _ bosses 
print “Little, Brown and Company,” as if Little 
had joined with a firm, “Brown and Company.” 
The joke is that on the title page of Professor 
Woods’s very book the publisher is announced, 
one comma missing, as “Doubleday, Doran and 
Company.” Furthermore, on their title pages, 
Little, Brown, and Company are so named; on 
their jackets and letter heads they slough the 
second comma. This is a wobbly world. 

Professor Woods condenses the self-teaching 
of spelling and pronunciation for collegians so 
that it has only these directions: “Look, see the 
world as whole, see all of it and where its parts 
are; listen, read loud; keep a record of your 
errors; use often the words that bother you; get 
the dictionary habit.” 

Here is a sample of many of the interesting 
short shots: “Pronouns referring to God and 
Christ are not capitalized in the Bible.” 

College English texts often omit letter-writ 
Ing. Professor Woods has reason not to do so, 
nor to leave out directions for making outlines 
His exercises and reviews are abundant. It i 


a prime work-book. 


Buckingham’s Bright Books. He whom we 
denizens of the New York Board of Edueation’s 


acropolis used to call the Duke of Buckinum' 


what time from behind his barricade of statis 


] 


17B. R. Buckingham, ‘‘The Children’s Book 
shelf’’: ‘*The Elephant’s Friend,’’ 479 pp., 84¢; 
‘‘The Masquerade,’’ 576 pp., 92¢; ‘‘The Great 
Idea,’’ 400 pp., 80¢; ‘‘In a Green Valley,’’ 512 
pp-, 88¢; ‘*‘Munching Peter,’’ 300 pp., 72¢; 
‘*Playing Together,’’ 250 pp., 64¢. Ginn and 
Company, Boston. 
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print, paper 
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is ever before 
Auslander, 
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pre- 
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primer which 
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16¢). In 


60¢) 
(46 pp., 
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tage version ol 
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It would be a 


Clean Humor for } 


calamity for the rising generation to grow up 


ingsters. 


without enjoyment of the clean and whimsical 


umor of W. S. Gilbert and his perfect mastery 
Harcourt, 


Con lieve, 4 ynitribution to 


ompany 
I . 


of rhyme and rhythm. Brace and 


the 
1] seven Guilbert- 


happiness ol 
a | 
form. 


Penzance,” “The 


“Tolanthe, 


They are 
Mikado,” 


“Ruddigore,” 


and-Sulllv: I I 


story 


“Pinafore.” Jolly Louis Unter- 
oetameron of 
The 
‘¢The Last Pirate.’’ Har- 
New York. 319 pp. 


m into a lively 


ld by a whimsical pirate-postman. 


18 Louis Untermeyer, 


Brace and Company, 


Vou. 41, No. 1045 


spirit of the adventure is evident in Mr. Unter- 
meyer’s dedication: “To Georgia and Ralph, 
counselors-at-law in laughter.” Reginald Birch 


has done full-page illustrations harmonizing 


artistically with the Gilbertian humor. Paper- 
maker, printer-and binder have joined the eon- 
a book of The 


school library needs it. 


spiracy to produce delight. 


Pure Delight for Children. The cheerful con- 
cern known as Studio Publications, Ince., is re- 
sponsible for one of the most sensible and beau- 
tiful books?* for children that have come to this 
reviewery. Miss Berry has selected 106 pictures 


by famous artists. The reproductions, each 
occupying a whole page of a book seven by ten 
inches, clear and _ beautiful. 
Hight William Blake, 


Rubens, Botticelli, Durer, Rembrandt, Picasso, 


are marvelously 


are done in_ eolor. 
Raphael, Ingres, Goya, are among the artists. 
The painters are not selected with any attempt 
to suggest a history of art, but because the 
pictures chosen are those that children have 
taken delight in. 
woman who made the list says, unabashed by 


most The cheerful gentle- 
any pedagogical restrictions, that the aim of the 
book is, first of all, pure delight. With that as 
a base Miss Berry, in her captions and her short 
talks to the book handler, gives hints on what to 
see and what to imagine. 

Understanding of art, she says, does not de- 
mand long and arduous study. It is a matter 
of familiarity with great works and a grasp of 
It is the subject of a 
Their prefer- 


a few simple principles. 
picture that interests the young. 
ences go to pictures of animals, of boys and 
girls, of something to which they can attach a 
story. 

Miss Berry sorts the offerings of this gallery. 
There is a book of beasts, of games and amuse- 
ments, ships, legends and adventures, angels and 
fairies, famous portraits of children. 

The publishers have on their list two other 
handsome offerings, “Children’s Toys of Yes- 
terday,” “Children’s Books of Yesterday.” 
Their author, Tomlinson, has a profusely illus- 
trated manual for teaching picture-making to 
children. 

22 Ana M. Berry, ‘‘Art for Children.’’ Studio 


Publications, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 152 
pp. Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.50. 
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